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ABSTRACT , 
: v i i The science career workshop Ma? targeted at rr 

and sopliGmbre women enrolled in public and |fywate two-^ia^^^^ 
colleges and universities in the New Tork City area. The central 
theme of the workshop was that career choiQe^7tepresen^:sf^ significant- 
personal decision and, n^eds to be based on/#und information about i i 
the self, the external world, and their interrelation diips. Belying 
cn yonen scientists as panelists and s ess ibn le adders, the workshop . | 
s^xposed students to career a and information 

iiaboat the i interests, skills-;; abilities, a backgroun d preparation 
^iigeiii^riily leguired f6 This report describes th^ "; 

iactivities that led up to the workshop, ijhL'e workshop components and 
Ivpkrticipant iasseissment of them,? and; the insults and recommenda tionsi 
for the future. (Author/BB) 
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^^^^ ; A frequentiy been the .case »with special projects, our benefacV 

■tors on this one were numerous and included our staff , colleagues, and 
ithe administration of the Graduate School and University Center of the 
city Univerisity of New- York; the liaisons and department chairpeople at 
colleges and universities who helped us with recruitment and publicity 
;and-wltii creative suggestions; and the friends we made from among invited 
presenters, guests, arid participating students. We would like to thank: 

• Dr. Max\Welner, Acting Dean of Research and University Programs 

» (formerl^, Director of the Center for Advanced Study in Education) 

who iprovlded, with his usual aplomb, the support and encouragement 
we needed. 

• Dr, Lee Cohen, Director of the Institute for Research and Develop- 
ment In Occupational Education, gave us (with the understanding 

we have come to., rely on) access to staff and other Institute 
resources and, as so often happened, help with the crlsfes— both 
major and minor, > 

• The staff, of the Graduate School and University Center who enabled 
us to maximize use of the facilities: Mrs. Anne Grelner (Room 
Assignments), Mr. Frank English (Education Resources) , and ARA 
(American Restaurant Associates) , 

• Representatives from the departments of counseling and student 
services and science faculty of colleges and universities in 
New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania—too many to acknowledge 

by name~for their active Interest in this project and assistance 
in identifying potential participants. 

• The seven scientists, and the organizations by whom they are 
employed : . ' 

Lucille C. Gunning, M.D. » iJ.P.R.M. Physician; Chief, Pediatric 
Rehabilitation, Harlem Hosjjital 

Marta Kindya, B.S. Metallijirgical Engineer; New York Telephone 

Company 

/■ ■ ' ■ ■ . , ' ■ 

Julie Landstein, Ph.D. Computer Science; I.B..M. 

Jean Ryniker, Ph.D. Environmental Health Science 

Judith E. Sutherland", Ph.D. Pqlymer Science and Engineering; 
* Eastman Kodak Company 

Ethel Tobach,: Ph.D. Comparative Psychology; Curator, American 
Museum of Natural History - 



Betty Zimmerberg* Ph.D. Biomedical Science; Mount Sinai School 
of Medicine, CUNY 
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• Individually and .collectively this group pf women waW trul^ 
remarkable— for their accbmplit»hment8 and their dedication toi the fur- 
therance of our goals. We were both fortunate and proud to have come to 
know.them., We are also appreciative of the:. , 

• Leaders of the mini-group session who worked haird and who have 
continued to evidence committment: • 

i Professor Alley ■Adesican, Director pf Admissions, LaGuardla 
Community College, CUNY . 

Ms. Retha Odom, Director of Science/Public Affairs, Shell Oil . 
' Company 

Professor Anita Baskiod, Career Counselor, Bronx Community 
College, CUI^Y 

In addition to leading a mini-group. Prof essor_Baskind (wh6 is currently . 
on leave to IRDOE) served as co-moderator for the final session, assisted 
during the day, 'and critically reviewed our plans from a group dynamics 
point of view. ' • 

. Our staff who wrote materials; designed questionnaires, .instruments 
exercises; duplicated materials and collated them; sent for. and 
reviewed brochures and pamphlets; acted as .escorts and monitors 
- during the day; and analyzed the data. We would: like, to; .^^^^ . 
publiclv express our gratitude to Ms. Ani:ta^lack; Ms; Ellen 
Gerschitz; Ms. Rran Lischner; Mr. Russell iNutter; Ms. Arlenc Vogl; 
' ■ and Mr Fred Wheeler. Ms. Carolyn Weber prepared this manuscript 
for publication; and Ms". Rebecca Hayes and Ms. Melanie Bentley • 
i:.;"'; i assisted. ■ . ■ 

Without Ms. Bencley's support— which ranged from fixing the ^• 
duplicating machine und*r stress to alerting us to recent Nobel 
Prize winrters— this project would not have been as successful. 

• It is, however, the women participants, including many of those 
"who withdrew, who provided the' unique flavor that characterized 

this endeavor. We look. forward with happy anticipation to a futur- 
where they will be the invited guest scientists. 

Barbara R. Heller ; 



Victor D'Lu gin 



Linda Gross 
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-it: S M-jf LIFE I SCIENCE CAREER WORKSHOP 



TherCenter for Advanced Study in Education (CASE), part of the 
i Graduate School and University Center (GSUC) of thercity University of 
I New York, was one of 24 recipients to^ be awarded a grant f rom the ; - 
: National Science Foundation''' for fiscal: year 1977 workshop activities 
; to; provide women college students with factual information and prac- 
tical advice so that they may make informed decisions about caireers in 
science,^ . / 

case's one-day Workshop was targeted at freshman and. spphomore . 
undergraduates enrolled in public and private twot- and four-year col- 
leges and universities in the local New York City a^ea. The central 
theme of our Workshop, as reflected in its name, was t^iat career choice 
represents a significant ^personal decision and thus need's^ to be based 
on sound information about the self, the external world, and their 
interrelationship^. Relying on women scientists as panelists and 
session leaders, Workishop participants would be. exposed to career and; 
lifestyle! options and . information about the interests, skills, abiiu.ties 
and background preparation generally required for scientific careers. ^= 
The all-day program was planned to respond to the priorities of the 
granting agfency and to the common, needs of the targelt population as we 
.^ perceived them. Thus, the varied activities were designed to- provide 
participants with information about science careers, exposure to proV 
fessibnals in various disciplines, and guided carieer planning. Despite 
: the high degree of structure, our intent was to personalize scientific 
careers and describe them realistically and in terms of the skills under 
lying the diverse tasks professionals perform. The career emphasis was 
-threefold: (1) a person's career, /the work she does, is a crucial 
/factor in a total life plan; (2) careers/and career decision-making are 
"trips in progress" that develop as the person matures and- as the 

''■SMI #77-04700, National Science Foundation, Directorate for Science 
Education, Division of Science Manpower Improvement, Women in Science 
Program, Science Career Workshops project. 

-From "Guide for Preparation of Proposals," Closing. Date: November 19, 
1976. - National Science Foundation; Division of Science Manpower ' 
Improvement. ' 
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extesrnal world changes; and (3) people can make decisions in all 
aspects of their lives—personal and professional—and th^t they have . 
the right to shape their lives to their own ! satisfaction. 

To accomplish these goals, we organized large group and small group . 
sessions, as well as assigned and open-choice interactive opportunities. 
Extensive use was made of role models from business -and industry on the 
assumption that, in the normal course of their educational pursuits, 
college students come into contact with female academicians but could 
profit from the support Xcohtacts) and input of scientists outside the 
educational establishment. 

The Workshop, IT'S MY LIFE!, was held on December 21, 19,77 af the 
City University of New York' s Graduate School and University Center, ^ 
This report encompasses the activities that led up to the Workshop 
(incl-uding publicity, recruitment, selection and description of the 
participating students, and the design and strategies employed) ; a 
description and participant assessment of the Workshop components; and 
the results--impact~of the program and recommendations for the future. 
It was written in anticipation that other people, contemplating or im- 
plementing similar programs, could benefit from our experiences. 



WORKSHOP PLANNING AND PREPARATION 

Early nocification of the 'grant award gave CASE project staff eight 
months to plan the program, recruit , participants, assemble biblio- 
graphic and other student materials, and develop forms, flyers, and 
evaluation instruments. All activities proceeded simultaneously. 

After investigating possible dates with the registrars of the 35 
campuses 'from which participants were to be' drawn, we chose the Wednesday 
preceding Christmas for the Workshop. That date seemed to present the 
least conflict with class; exam', and vacation schedules; it would not 
discriminate against women who coufd not attend a Saturday program f or- 
religious reasons; and it did not overlap with any other special program 
at 'the Graduate School and University Center so that we were assured; 
complete access to all facilities and resources. Invited participants 
had, suff idient advance iiot-ice of the date, to make individual arrange7 
-raents and we provided • ..em with letters to their .itistructors. asking 
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them ; to con'sider attendance^ Workshop an "excused ahtsencey" 

' Recruitment' 

^ j : As proposed, approximately 105 freshman and sophomore women; ctollege^^ 
students were to be served. . They were to be draxm from the 17 under^r. . , 
graduate colleges of the City University of New York as well as from 
approximately 18 other local postsecondary inst^itutions.''" Since past ' . 
experiences in recruiting for special programs invariably resulted in 
more, subscribers than could be accommodated — leaving us with the some- ' . 
what arbitrary decision of whom to accept~we decided to keep^ publicity 
low-keyed and make the application process fairly complex. Thus, the 
process itself became a way to screen to assure partiQipatioa by women 

with sufficient interest and perseverance to follow through. 

■ 2 

Once an application form was designed, a ddte set for ithe Workshop, 
and publicity materials printed,- we sent letters to directors of women's 

centers, offices of student counseling or career development, arid/or 

.. ■'' 3 . 

deans or science department chairpeople at 35 institutions. Our intent 
was to have a representative at each campus to support the program and 
act as liaison with students. In many instances, the original contact 
responded enthusiastically; in most cases, however, we had to follow 
a series of referrals. It took from- September 14 to 30, including four 
days of intensive calls, callbacks, arid referrals, to locate at least 
one (and sometimes more- than one) person to act in a liaison capacity. 

By the beginning of October, the publicity and recruitment materiials 
were sent to the 35 colleges and, in addition, to 13 other colleges who ; 
requested them.- The materiala includied 10 to 20 posters (with "tear-off" 
unstamped postcards students could use to request an application form 

''"The City University of New York is currently composed of nine senior, 
colleges, eight community colleges, a Graduate School and Universi.ty 
Center, and the Mount Sinai School of Medicine (an affiliate institution). 
AppendixAl lists the campuses from which applicants were invited. 

^See AppendixBl for a copy of the IT'S MY LIFE! four-page application. 
-See letter dated August 22, 1977 (Appendix A2 ) . 

^Several people were extremely helpful, suggesting activities and 
speakers, and making contacts with individual students; We wish to par- ; 
tit uiarly express our appreciation to Ms. E.S., our student liaison. 
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from CASE) for display on bullet^^n boards; a sample article suggestive 
of the type for inclusion ia the stlident newspaper; a brief abstract/ of 
the project proposal; and blank application forms. The campus repre- • 
serita;tive was asked to hand-out application forms to students, to have 
the; posters, displayed, £Kid to write an /irticle .for the student news- 
paper. We received copies of articles that appeared in several college 
papers (two such articles are appended) , descriptions of the liaisons' 
contacts with science faculty^ and tlveir presentations to student groups. , 

By the end of October, 96 completed applications (or requests for^ 
applications) had been received from students enrolled in approximately 
20 different colleges. To stimulate applicants from those colleges not 
:yet represented, a reminder was sent to liaisons; this was effective to 
the. extent tha:t we eventually received at least one application (or 
inquiry) from students at 54 di^fferent college campuses , in New York 
State, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. Between October 10,' 1977 (w^en 
the first' Completed application Irrived) and December 20, 1977 (the . 
day preceding the Workshop), we received a total of 240 applications 
and /or requests from students ''T^^ inquiries were received 

after December 21, the last of .which was dated October 23, 1978.) 

Despite the fact that bulletin boards continue to display outdated 
information (all requests. dated- after the Workshop were .stimulated by, 
"old'' posters), they do r.ttract student' interest. Analysis of the sources 
of applicants' requests/strongly suggests that, indeed, it is an 
effective technique:' 68/8 percent (or 165) . of the 240. students used 
,the postcard (available' only as a poster tear-off) to request an ap- 
plication;^ the remaining requests included eight letters and five calls 
(for applications), and 62 applications from students who had obtained 

■^Seie Appendix A (3, 4, and'; 5.) 

See Appendix A ( 6 and 7'.) 
^In addition, the Graduate School and University Center ' s Of f ice of 
Publications and Community Relations sent news releases to college 
newspapers and to the Comrrtunity Calendars of 56 local radio and cable 
televis'idh stations" (see Appendix A8 ) Although we have no accurate 
•count of the total number o^.-' stations that used the news' release, we 
were informed that ±t> had been broadcast in late November by" most of 
the.FM stations and by at lipast three, local cable TV stations • 

^ ^In addition, requests to p|rticipate -in the Workshop were received from 
students Insix New York City high schools, from out-of-school women, ; 
from people representing C9iftmunity agencies, and from one unemployefac^ 

^Moreover, of these 165 women, 116 (70%) returned a completed' application, 
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a form directty from the campus irepiresentative (N«A4), or:^ to whom an 
application wafe sent as a result of ;a faculty or liaison referral (N«18) . ; 

!i Since we weije also int^^ a 
liaison on each qampiis~time-consuming\and hence, costly to establish--^ 
we examined the number of student Inquiries by collfege.i This analysis , 
;indicated that at! least one inquiry was received f rom every school with^^^x jv : 
a female liaison, \ but from only 62 percent of the schools with: a male 
liaison.^ Moreover, the average number" of inquiries from male-liaison ; 
colleges was 4., 0,' as compared with 6.1 from female-liaison colleges. 
The greatest-number of applications was received from the one college _ 
^t ;which a/ Student was the designated Workshop representative. 

Thus, 'the minimal use of public media to attract applicants was 
reflected in a small number of applicants Who learned about the program 
in this manner; and the greater effort that was expended in the ^ 
design: of posters and. procedures resulted in-a higher payoff. Having a 
liaison at each college campus was somewhat useful, and in g^j^^j^jralr :: 
female liaisons were more active than males, and non-facul^^y liaisons 
(deans, counselors, students) were more active than academic fee*, 
science) faculty. For the future, greater consideration might be given 
to having student representatives. - 

Student Selection 

The procedure We instituted — whereby most interested students first ^ 
filled out a postcard (stamped and mailed it) and then completed, j ; 
stamped, and mailed a four-page application — constituted the first round . r 
of ".screening: self selection. One hundred seventy-three people completed 
itA In the second rpund of ^screening, we excluded 52 people, including (two 
males and)female graduate students, college juniors and seniors j high school 
students, and women not enrolled in college.- That left 121 eligible . , 
subscribers. 

Invitations were extended to 110 of these women. All met the selec- 
tion criteria of high level of motivation (as indicated by their 
interest and perseverance); good educational preparation (evidenced in , - 
the nuniber and; diversity, of completed science and mathematics courses) r 
and: better than average (as measured by reported grades) . 

The invitations to participate were accepted, but one woman^ declined 



r^The reason for the one declinat^lon was ' that she would not be in town ^ ■' 
■■.that/^ay.^ , ^ - \ '] . ' 



W^J.>f->:* in -xesponse,) uu,:-- d 

in .December. 



tca'rd reminder mailed to the. 110 women at the end of'; 



ithree worki of ;^20/;vbmen^: ;^:;.;; 

^P{Jl!le<i|■ta:cancel^^ :Three cancelled; :pn, December:;: 1^ .I'had, to 

Sh^attend classes," and one evening student "just started a job and had to 
e .. work." On the Monday and Tuesday preceding <the Wednesday Workshop, 11 
lil:: women telephoned to cancel: seven had "classes" or "tests," three were 
"sick," and one woman was working,. On the morning of the Workshop 
' - (between 6:00 and 7:30 a.m.) six applicants called to notify us they , 
would not attend:-^ one was home with a sick child, three were ill, and 
two felt the "rain was too bad." Thus, by th6 time the first partici- 
pant arrived at 8:15 a.m., we expected, at most, 89 participants; 59 

'.-r ..: , . . !• ■ ■ ■ ■ • ; . ' , ,. • ■ ■ ' ',. ;■ 

;, ' women attended.' ' , 2 

' , Analysis of the stated and susp"ected reasons for non-attendance 

■ suggests that, in addition to classes and final, exams, the weather had 
"7 a significant, negative impact. A severe rainstorm started on 

DecCTber 20, and the forecast was far worse for "the next day; every- 
one experienced difficulty with transportatlonon the 21st. In 
retrospect, although a weekend workshop would -not conflict with class 
/ ' schedules, in the absence of other information we would again select* a 
' weekday. We would/ however, hold It In late Fall or early Spring and 
invitf many more above the targerted quota. , 
■ Description of Participants' ^ , " . ' 

nemograohic Background . The 59 participants caih^ from 28 different 
colleges 'and, universities. ^ Twenty-six participants, approximately 44 
percent, were, enrolled at the City University of New York—either in 

' . ^Some other applicants who did not show up may have tried calling on _ 
the 19th, 20th, or 21st, but our phones were uncovered a large part ot 
' the'tlae. We were later told by colleagues that our.- "phones were 

■ ringing continuously." ' . 

T.^In response to a question on the Followup Survey, P^"^°^ °^ .J^ > . 
■women who did not attend but who completed the Survey said they did not 
come to the Workshop because of an examination or a class. Ten percent 
said they "overslept," and another 10 percent said they were too sick 
to go vut la the rairi. 

^The information about, participants is ba^ed on their responses to the 
. Workshop Application . A copy of the Application is appended, see ^ 
Appendiic Bl. Since data is available for all 110 invited women, when 
meaningfuliy different from that of the participants, comparative data 
will be presented for the 51 non-attendees. 
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community college (seven of the eight community colleges were repre- 
'seiitfed)' or in a fo'ur-ye&r 'college (there was a total of 15 participants 
from six 'Of the nine senior colleges). The remaining women Were stu- 
dents at 15 other institutions, one community and 14 four-year colleges, 
iiv New 'Yotkr State, New^^ J^^^^ and Pennsylvania. (See Appendix Al for ■ 
a list of colleges represented. ) Approximately: 80 percent of the 
participants attended a four-year college qr university. With the 
exception of eight women, all were, full-time day students at -the time. 
^^^^^^^ of the participants were college sophomores, and 

the remainder freshmen; a larger. proportion of invited non-attendees 
were in their freshman year. As expected^ most of the, participants were 
young, recent high school graduates. Most -were between tl>e ages of 18 ^^ 
and 21. (58%) and 22 and 30 (15%). There were seven women 31 years old 
or older, and five participants were younger than 18 years old. Few 
were married (10%) or divorcc^d-widowed-separated (12%). Most (80%) had 
no children. Wien asked what ethnic group they Ijelonged to, 14 percent, 
of the; participants did not respond; of those that did, 31 percent were 
minority group members—black, Oriental, ^Spanish-surnamed — and 69 per-- 
cent said, they were white- * - 

Educational Background and Plans . Approximately three-quarters of „ 
the participants reported an averall high, school grade ^verage of "B" 
or better. Their high/ school science courses ranged from general 
science and elementary biology to advanced biology, histology, organic 
.and inorganic chemistry, physics, astrophysics, astronomy, microbiology, 
nutrition, ant* physiology. ; *, 

the largest number of respondents who had declared a 
college major (only 79% of the group had done' so), said it was; (or would 
be)* in biology, and 20 of these women felt that it vas "very likely" 
■that they would stay with this major. Others indicated an interest in 
biology and related fie'lds: one was "very likely" to.major in biology 
or anthropology; another said she was "somewhat likely" to Inajor in 
•biochemistry; and a third would "very likely" major in "liberal "arts and 
ibioldgyi"^ Seven women indicated a major, or intent to major, in 

slightly greater proportion (12%) of the 51 non-attendees were younger 
;i:;tiiait|l8^^^^^^ ■ , J ■ '.V- 

^f^^rArte attendees and non-attendees, twice as many attendees Intended 



psychology (the second most frequently mentioned major) , only one of 



whom felt it was "highly unlikely" 
participants with a chemistry major 
(one chemical, one electrical); ax^d 
responded with* "a major in science* 



(that she would. There i/ere four 
. two with a major in engineering; 
two physics majors. Five v/omen . 

; one with'mathematics or science^'; 



and one indicated an intent to majclr in mathematics. ^Each of 10 par 



ticipants indicated the following i 



geplogy, nutrition, pharmacy, nurs 



lajors: geography , anthropology , 



sing, physician's assistant, community 
mental health, rehabilitation therapy-, and occupational therapy . 

■ : Approximately 75 percent of tli'e participante had not: yet di^cla^ 
a college nxinor. In response to t he question '^Jhat is/will be your 
minor?", the largest number of respondents said psychology (8); three 
would minor in chemistry, three in English^ and three in matheih^ 
The remaining respondents indicat(sd. a wide range of subjects, including 
poetry, medieval French literatunj, biology, computer scler/:e, and 

sociology. " / 

The most frequent career choi:e was medicine. Wheix tjHey completed 
all schooling, a total' of 12 part|Lcipants said they wanted to be a 

1' 



physician (8) , psychiatrist (1) , 
medicine (1) or forensic medicine 
to medicine, including dentistry 
genetic counselor (1), nurse (2) 
and drug research (3) . The seco 



or plastic surgeon (1), or" sports 
(1). ten mentioned careers related 
(1), physician's assistant (1) , / 
medical lab technician (2) , and medical 
id most frequently mentioned career, 
cluster was psychology (8 [inclukng three women interested in doing 
animal behavior research]) and .rjelated fields such as counseling. O), 
occupational therapy (2), anJl sjeech pathology (1). Three womeh wanted 
to be biomedical engineers; others listed science teacher (3), bio- 
medical researcher (2),:.scientjit (2), . physicist (1),^ e^^^^ (1), and 
anthropologist (1), optometris/ (1), lawyer. (1), biologist (2>, hard : 
rock geologist (1), computer ./rogrammer (1) , and.- engineering 'management 
(1). Seven women were "not /ure," but three of them said "something 
to do with science." 

When asked "how likely ^o you think it Is that you will actually 
enter this field?", 63 percent of the participants felt it was "very 

^The numbers in parentheafes refer to the number of responses, not . 
respondents; several wom^n listed more than one career. 



•:, ,'llkely," ,24 percent indicated it was "somewhat likely", and only one 
t ^ : woman s^id it, was ^'highly unlikely" that she would achieve her career : v ! ; 
- ■i; asked applicantis about ' their educatlona^l plansi specif ically 

; i .what was the hi g^^^ of education they intended to attain; and how 

many years they would need to achieve that degree. We were also in- 
: terested in whether they anticipated continuity in schooling, and, if 

' not, to describe the nature of the interruptions. 

table 1 summarizes applicants' responses to the question "'about ; I; ^ ' 

highest level of-^ieaucation. This question, in similar but not identical 
form, was asked pn the application (column 1) , at the end of the Workshop 
(column 2), and again at the time of the Followup Surve y .(May 1978). 
-i^/v.:;(column 3). •' i ' 

' ; * ■" ■, Table ,1. ■ .. 

Proportion of Participants and Non-Attendees Planning to 
Attain College and/or Advanced Degrees 
(Figures in Percentages) 



Highest 
Degree . 
Intended 


Application Form 


Workshop. 
Evaluation 


Followup Survey 


. Parti- 
cipants 


Non- 
Attendees 


Participants 


Parti- 
cipants 


- Non- 
Attendees 




(N-59) 


(N-51) 


(N-56) 


(N-29) 


(N-22) 


Bachelor's 


11.9 


15.7 


1.8 


.10.3 


13.6 


Master's 


33.9 


39.2 


17.9 


13.8 


45.5 


Doctorate 


:i3.9 


31.4 


57.1 


44.9 


18.2 


M.D...; D.D.S.; LL.B. 


11.8 


7.8 


3.6 


31.0 


22.7 . 


Ph.D. + Profes- ' 
slonai degree 


.1.7. 


0 


19.6^ • 






Other (including 
noh-speclf led) 


6.8 


5.9 : 


■■ , 0;. , : , 


■ 0 : •■ 


0 




100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% ^ 


100.0% 


100.0% 



^The large percentage of responses in this category includes some propor- 
tion of the original M.D . ' s as well as"non-specified others"; ^ 



Examining the initial responses (on-the application), it is apparent 
that all applicants can be characterized by high educational aspirations. 



^Changes in the amount of desired education, from that indicated on 

■ ' the application through that noted on the follow-up questionnaire, 

■ ■ : will be discussed in a later section of the report. See pp. 50-53. 



A' minoi^ity, approximately 12 percent of the participants and 16 percent , 
of .thV;W-attendees, intended to complete ,th^ 

ibachelor ' s degree . The overwhelming propor;tion anticipated a more ad- 
vanced degree-^-a doctorate, a professional degree (e.g. ,M.D. , D.D.Sv), ., 

■or''b|Pth.. . 

' Approximately one-quarter (22%) of the participants indicated they • 
would finish their education in less- than four more years. Most (69„5%)per 
cerffc, felt that it would take between four and eight years based on 
their current plans, and a few: said it will take more than eight years 
to achieve their educational goals. Eight out of ten participants _ - . 
planned to finish their education without interruption. Of the 12 . 
women who indicated that they would probably interrupt their education, 
11 gave a work-related reason (for economicnecessity and/or experience) ; 
and one planned to "get married to her fiance in five years." 

Thus, at the time of the Workshop, participants, had high educational 
goals, a fairly realistic understanding of , how long it takes to achieve 
them, and tended to be somewhat optimistic about continuing their school- 
ing without interruption. ' 

Participants' Interest in Science . A question on the application 
asked when and how the- applicant first became interested in science or , 
scientific careers; Of the 52 participant respondents, 26 said they 
had "always" been interested in science: "for as long as I can remember , " 
or since "I was very , Wery young," "since childhood," or "since I was 
four (or) five," Thus, half the group indicated an interest stemming 
from pre-s'chool days. Eleven participants said their interest started 
in grammar or- junior high school (th^ seventh gradewks singled : out) , 
and 14 women said their interest was piqued in high school (12) or 
college (2). Three respondents (more mature women, 30 years old or 
older) said their interest in science was '.'fairly recent." 

When interest began in the preschool years, it was generally, because 
of a fascination. with how things/organisms worked/functioned . A. few 
■women remembered a special event (such as a trip to the seashore or . 
planetariumV or a visit to a hospital . emergency room) , and a small 
number said their early interest was stimulated by a relative-usually . 

•^Unless otherwise noted, there were, no significant difference^ between 
'attendees and non-attendees. " 



I^WSjpM became interested in science during their school 

i years usually attributed their interest to participation in a: special 
progriam in graimar or junior high school, a 

.•seminar sponsored by the Society of Women Engineers or the Junior 
Academy of Scisnce)j to their first science course (typical comments . 
suggested that they did well in these courses); and/or to^ experiences 
as volunteers in hospitals, nursing homes, and so on. One participant 
became interested in science through reading science fiction. 

Participants' interest in science was reflected to some extent la 
■ their hobbies, but more so in the cliibs and groups to' which they . . 
belonged and the organizations and agencies for which they worked. 
They reported that they were active in sports (swimming, tennis ^ 
jogging, campings hiking, and karate) ; enjoyed movies, theater, museums, 
ballet, and literature; wrote; sang, and played; musical instrumentis; 
arid painted, sculpted, and so on. One participant saiid she '^'liked to 
play with her chemistry set"; another "repaired bikes and did plumbitlg. 
There was also a plant terrarium maker, two puzzle fans, and one young 
womari who "makes model .rockets. " ' ~ ^ 

As a group they are active in school clubs and organizations-rjthey 
belong to or are officers of student governments, and are members of 
the math team, bio l^?;^5y club, Spanish club, French club, theater club, 
ecology club, geology club, astronomy club, ^English cluiS, nurises' 
club, and., anthropolpgy club. They work on the school paper , magazine, 
and yearbook; oh poster committees; for scholarship fairs; as an 
•^engineer for the college radio station"; and as the school's computer 
programmer. ^ 

Outside of school their actiyities tend to be of three: kinds: they 
are members of science groups, such as the Academy of^ Science, National 
Geographic, Smithsonian, and New York Academy of Science; they are 
active in neighborhood and block associations, community centers; par- 
.tlcipate In feminist groups^ and consciousness-raising groups; they 
volunteer in ambulance corps, the Red Cross, Girl Scouts, 4-H Clubs, 
and Candy Stripers and work in nursing homes, and with disabled 
children and senior citizens. > 

Participants r Personal Experiences . Since -we were interested in 
early influences and 'the ef fee tis^ of early experj.ence on career choice. 



we asked applicants if they knew anyone in a scientific profession and, 
if ; soV how^^^^^ career choice. We also asked i: , 

them to ^ rate how supportive "important others" would be if they entered 
a scientific career..''' ■ ^ - . ■ 

Approximately one-^third (19) participants said they did not know 
anyone working (or who had worked) in a Scientific field. Forty women 
said they did (indicating males and females in approximately equal 
numbers) and most frequently mentioned, relatives (including cousins, 
uncles, aunts, parents, and a brother) and teachers. Their comments 
are interesting.; One attendee said she was influenced by a "[male] who 
told me that you can't get through a day without physics or mathematics. 
Several spoke about admiring the person* s work, skills, enthusiasm,' 
motivation, and enjcjnnent; others said they had received confidence, 
encouragement, or "moral support ," and. were "treated as an equal. " One 
young woman fia It that books by a female author (unspecified) had had -a 
great influence on her own choice of a scientific career. 

T^ble 2 summarizes participants* ratings of how supportive various 
people would be if they opted for a career in* science. As can be seen 



Table 2 ; . - 

Participant Rating of , the Extent of Support 
They Expect From Others 



Various 
"Others" 




Very 
Supportive 


Somewhat 
Supportive 


Neutral 


Not : 

Supportive. 


Average 
Rating^ 


Mother 


55 


74.5% 


16.4% 


5.5% 


3.6% 


1.38 


Father 


50 


60.0 


18.0 


18 ..0 


4.0 


1.66 


Siblings 


46 


60.8 


19.6 


19.6 


0 


1.58 


Boy Friend Cs)/ 
Husbands 


42 


66.7 


■ ; 21.4 


. . 9.5 , 


2.4 


i. 48 ' 


School. 
Counselors . 


41 


87.8 




7.3 


■ : 0 , ^ .• 


1.20 


Girl Friend (s) 


50 


^ 76.0 


18.0 


6.0 


0 


1.30 . 


= Number .responding to the 


question. 








1.0== very .supportive ; 4*0= not supportive. 







Questions 11 and 12, respectively, on 



the application. 



: ; ■ /n : the^: t^^ more participants rated counselors as being very , sup- 

/poi:tiv4 than other groups of ;:people, and fewest felt that fathers, and 
/. ^ siblings would be as supportive^^^ rating (the 

4 extr^e right-hand column In^T^ 2), lends confirmation to their feel 
■ ings ^that counselors would be the most supportive',"^ followed (in order) 
by girl friends, mothers, boy friends/husbands,^ siblings, and fathers. 
These data seem to suggest that women perceive other women as being, 
more supportive of them than ^re men, and that mothers are. perceived to 
be a- positive factor and fathers a more negative one in encouraging 
. women to pursue non-traditional, high level careers. 

' , Table 3 presents applicants' responses to Question 24 (one of 
several optional questions) which asked them to check the highest level 
of education their mothers and fathers attained. Parents V educational 

' I ' ■ Table-a ^. ■ ' ' ' 

lievel of Parental Education ' - 

/ (Figures in Percentiages) 



Highest f 
Educa.tional ' 
Level . ' 1 


/ Mother's Educatldn 


Father ' s 


Education 


Bar-- • ■ \ 
tlclpants 


Non- 
Attendees 


Par- ■ 
tlclpants 


JJon- 
Attendees 


Grade school or less 


, ■ 5.1 


6.0 


■ 5.1 


6.0 


Some high school ^ 1 
High; school graduate 
Some college ' / 
Bacfielpr 's degree |+ 
Master's degree^ 


13.6 


,12.0 


13.6, 


10.0 


. 23.7 


36.0 ■. 


17.0 


' 32.0 


17.0 


20.0 


• 6.8 


.20.0 


. 15.2 


12. G 


■ 23.7- 


16. 0 . 


11.9 


6.0 


13.5 


0 


Doctorate + v / 


3.4 . 


'2.0 


• 3.'4. . 


10.0 


Professional degree 
Other (includes 


0. 


0 


1.7 


0 










technical schi)ol 
training) . / 


1.7 • • 


4.0 


l.f- 


.0 ■ 


No Response 4 


"8.4 


2.0 


13.5 


6.0 




100.0% 


:" 100.0% 


100.0% . 


100.0% 



"Slost school counselors are female. 



achievements tend to he high, with approximately half the parents 'having ^ 
attained at least a high s^hoo'l diploma. A somewhat larger proportion ,' 
of parehts. of participants continued their education .beyond high school 
graduation as compared to parents, of applicants who •withdrew. This^ 
holds true bbth for the mothefs (49% of whom had continued their educa- " 
ti6n):and fathers (approximately 51%); comparable. percentages for the 
parents of nonattendees are '44 percent and 46 percent, respectively. 
' : Most parents had been, or were working: all the fathers of the non- , 
atteiidees had worked, and 98 percent of the fathers of the attendees , 
had had work experience. Interestingly, there was a larger difference 
in the proportion of working mothers : approximately 10 percent of the 
mothers of -the nonattendees had never been employed , as contrasted with /. 
5 percent of the mothers of participants. There was also a small 
difference in the proportion of mothers who were employed in. scientific- 
including research and university (and teaching)— careers. Approximately 
16 percent of the mothers of participants and 12 percent' of the mothers 
of non-attendees were employed in a scientific occupation. . The pro- . 
portion of fathers in these careers was the same. - 
• Participants'- Expectations . " The Workshop application form included 
two questions^ that, in addition to' providing information requested by 
the National Science Foundation, were used to plan the Workshop program. 

.With the exception of two applicants, all others responded, to these 
■questions, giving at least one, and in most instances, several reasons. 
The reasons irariged from the very general--"! want to learn about . some- • 
thing new"— ro the more specific "I want to find out about research 
possibilities in the health field..."; from the lofty "I want to clarify 
my goals," and "to find out about the problems women face," to the more 
mundaiie "My teacher recommended it." The .most frequently advanced reason 
was to find out about job opportunities open to women in science: this 
was stated by 36 percent, of the participants and 20 percent of the . 
applicants who did not attend. The next most frequent reason was to 
speak to women working in or interested in science;- the. "other women" ; 
included professionals as well as peers. Approximately 2(5 percent of 
the participants and 15 percent of the nonattendees were very interested 

^•Questions 18 and 19, "Why are you applying for participation. .. ?" and 
"What. do you- hope to gain from this Workshop?", respectively. 



In talking to other women, although it 'was not clear: what the^^^^ 
discussed.. Equally : important was the need for guidance abou^' their- own 



.career choices. This was expressed in terms of "choosing a ^specific 
area to pursue, " "deciding on a career^" "to receive guidance^" or "to 
decide whether or not to choose a science career." Several applicants 
said they- were applying to find out about courses.and other educational 
requirements. , . ,■' • 

. When the worded in terms of wha.t they /hoped to gain, 

the; most: frequent: response was "to find out about job ^opportunities for 
women.". The responses to this questipn paralleled , the responses to 
Queistion 18 ' learning how to choose a career or obtaining guidance in 
making a/decision; increasing self-understanding; meeting other women 
with similar concerns; obtaining information about the sciences, the 
required courses, salaries, financial aid, and , so on'. 

/At the time of planning the Workshop we cpiild hot differentiate 
between applicants' who would attend and thos^/who would not y We - 
therefore approached the design of the Workshop guided by the variation 
in a^e of the applicants, motivation and past achievementa, background 
characteristics, clarity of career goals, andr—more importantly — what 
they expected from the experience. While' these factors significantly ' 
overlapped the project's proposed objectives, from a content point of 
view, we attempted allow for the diversity of individual differences. 

Guest Scientists and \other Group. Leaders 

Key to the successful implementation of the Workshop were guest 
scientists with sufficiently .broad expertise in many fields and at dif- 
ferenr. levels; skill to, conduct small-.group sessions; interests and 
experiences that matched, to some /extent, those of participants; and ■ 
varied backgrounds, lifestyles, and ages ..and ethnicities. To obtain 
seven presenters we invited: 11 women. A 

During the four months ■(August-November') that we. spent recruiting 
guests, we contacted and were contacted by many people with suggestions 
and rfeconmiendations.. We spoke with, several executive of fieers of the; 
GSUC doctoral -programs who provided leads to recent -graduates; with the 



Director: ' s; Center for the Stu of Women and Sek Rol^s;; arid ■ ! 

with .professors from many departments on m^ny CUNY isenior college cam-^ 
puses. At least three women volunteered, their services, but did not . 
meet our criterion, of employment outside a university system. 

Selection and Description of the Guest Scientists. We con- 
tacted the- National Science Foundation's "Visiting Women Scientists 
Program " and were directed to two people, one of whom forwarded our 
request to the American Chemical Society which, in turn, 'gave us the . 
names of several chemists. The first woman we spoke with accepted our 
invitation. A polymer chemist, she ^ is a divorced mother of two children . 
. who obtained her doctoral "degree 27 years after she was graduated . from 
•college."^ In high school she wanted to be a medical technologist; in 
college she enrolled in a pre-med program, graduating with a bachelor's 
degree in chemistry. After college she worked as a biochemist; helped 
with her husband's graduate school tuition; and .during her children's - 
young years, was active in political and community causes, holding 
public office. In 1972 she was awarded a Ph.D. in Polymer Science and / » 
Engineering . Currently, she works full-time for Eastman Kodak Research 
Laboratories. / * 

■ A ))iologist was more difficult to recruit. ; On the recommendation 
of ' the President of the GSUC, we contacted a biologist at Mt. Sinai V 
Hospital (CUtJY) who, unable „ to' fit our Workshop into her schedule, 
suggested three women, /two of .whom we could not locate. The third, a 
Fellow in the Hospital's Department of Pharmacology , /accepted our 
invitation, after meeting with us and discussing the prpgram. - . 

Our biomedical scientist (pharmacologist) was a very young, recent ' 
Ph.D. „ who alf the time of the Workshop- held a post-doctoral fellowship. 
She has done research in neurochemistry, brain function and, learning, 
and the effects of drugs on pregnancy Her earliest interest was : 
experimental. psychology. In college she majored in history and sciences 
After obtaining- her degree, she worked as a lab technician in the 
pharmaceutical industry,- then at a psychopharmacology lab at a medical . 
' school; : During that time she married and, in order to enter a graduate 
program, in pharmacology, took four terms of . chemistry in one summer, : 

■^Her autobiography, and those of the si^c other scientists, were included 
In the participants' materials. 
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:Her ;da^^ born at the end of graduate school; As a result of ^ 

concern ; for her/ child * s emotional growth, she has made some temporary * 
compromises in her career plans. " ^ ^ 

' The fourth woman we invited to participate --and the third to accept-T 
;iS a iGuratpr of Anii^^ Behavior at the American Museum of Naturial ^ 
History who we met, by chance, at lunch.. A world-renowned comparative ; 
psychologist, she started college interested in a teaching career. . 
Currently widowed, she married in college, and, as an undergraduate, had 
four majors. She was graduated- with a major in psychology and experi- 
ence in animal research and obtained her Ph.D. in comparative and 
physiological psychology in reaction to what she describes as the 
unscientific basis underlying much of Freudian psychology and psychiatry. 

In addition to her research on the evolutibn of sopial and emotional 
behavior i she teaches, lectures, and writes extensively.; Her cbimnitment 
to the Workshop goals was evidenced Jin niiinerous ways I in recommendations 
of other women, scientists (or leads to them) , in alerting us; to relevant 
materials and programs, and in encouragement—her vitality was also very 
appealing to participants. 

We obtained a Hispanic (Cuban) engineer from the New York Telephone.- 
Company's Office of Public Relations. A young, divorced mother, she 
has worked for .the phone company in one' or another capacity since she 
was graduated from college with a B.S.. degree in Metallurgical En- 
gineering. Unlike the other guests, she became interested in engineering 
when she was . 14: years old, just one year ?bef ore she came to this country. 
She entered college, starting out as an aerospace engineer. During 
college she married, and before graduation had a' child. She . has spent 
her professional career with one company, now working as a project 
manager, systems> analyst, and programmer. Of ficially she is an "assis- ; 
tant engineer-mechanization. " , Although she attributes her "meteoric 
career" in part to her young age and' her minority status, she is 
ambitious, well-liked, and hais serious aspirations to become more jpro- 
ficient in computer system development. 

As each scientist accepted bur invitation, we examined and reexamined' 
■the group to maintain, a balanced panels of women. We included a 
medical doctor since such a la[rge percentage of applicants were interested 
in a medical career. Our search for a physician — preferably a minority 
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^ gyoup member with experience in. hospital ^administration, private "prac- 
.';;tice, research, and an intefest/involveme|it "in community af f airs-rwas 1 



ERIC 



j|;"a ■.long;; one. V. ^ ". ] < ' ■ • ■Z;,:^ ' /. " '■y.^X -^v';;-:;;^ ^■■;v;:'":'-: 

Our first contact ' wds^ a neurologist oh the staff -of Columbia , v 

;:Preshyterian Hospital; She was not available oh December 2;1 and, in! ^ 
tuirn, she . recommended a pediatrician who' was\ involved in research in / 
developmental disabilities.. ; After meeting together we agreed she did ^ :: • ; v 
not meet bur criteria. She was extremely^ heljpfiil in providing further- 
leads. We contacted the Chief of Pediatrics it. St. Luke' s Hospital 
Center who" could' devote a morning, but not a full day, to the Workshop. 
She suggested we contact the Head of Pediatric Rjehabilitation at Harlem 
Hp^spital who was available and very interested in participating. 

; She is a West Indian. who came to this country after high school and ■ 
completed her medical degree in 1949. Wheii she was five years old she 
decided, to become a physician against the wishes of her father (a' ^^^^^^^ : / 
physic ikn) V but with the ,supp|ort of both sparents. Her .undergraduate 
career in a pre-med college program was .difficult as was medi^cal school; 
where she was the' only black. \ During a Fellowship in* pediatric cardi-, 
oibgy she married and had the first of four children. The 10 years 
following were devoted to private practice, where she developed: 
specialties in asthma and cerebral palsy. ; She gave up her practice , 

* f or a Fellowship in Rehabilitative Medicine and was subsequently 
offered a position at Harlem Hospital where she is involved with 

: community • medicine and with victiins of child abuse and neglect. V ' 

The sixth scientist had a doctorate (1978) in computer science, and 
a backgrpund in mathematics. She was born in Hungary and came to the ; 
. United States when she was 12 years old^. She spoke no .English. She 

= was graduated from the Bronx\High School of Science ai\d, during college, 
majjored in mathematics. She married after her freshman year, -^fter 
graduation she joined IBM's Research Center where she has continued to 
work full-time. She obtained a master's. degree in math as an eyeriing 
student and had her first child ten days before graduation. She then 
lelft school, but continued working full-time until- her second child was 
two years old when she aliso went back to school on a part-time basis / 

'for a doctorate in computer science. .She has > been at IBM, for her 
ehtii(e professional career, first as a specialist in computer graphics 



aiU tiieti'-as' systems . ; 
She is\i©w at IBM's corporate headquarters/ We met her when she appeared 
as the keynote speaker for CASE 's "Enhancing Potential for Women in Science. 

.: & final panelist proved to be the most difficidt tp^ ; .-^^^^^^^ 

Select , primarily because we wanted a scientist with expertise in the i' 
environmental- and social sciences. We eventually located a young. woman 
Who had a Doctorate ' in P.ubli'c Health with a major in Anthropology and ^v^ho^^ ;; ; 
was working as Ptfector of Nursing at a' neurological institute. , She could 
not participat^lbLcause the Workshop conflicted .with family vacation plans. 

At the ^d of November we were still seeking a woman with similar : 
credentials/ With the help of the computer scientist we located a woman 
with underjitaduate training in chemistry and English and a masters and , 
doctorate/in Environmental Health. A new doctorate, she was in th^ procMS 
of lo.oki4 "vfor a 'job in the geographic area so that she; could be near her : 
Ihusbanu/ ••' sAe started her graduate degree as a chemistry, major ;:-after one 
■seines^ of Organic; chemistry she:\Left school and went to work ^s; part; of ; 
a inul,td-discitjlinary team working <^n environmental problems. She; returned 
to gtiduate school fter two years f, or: a degree in environmental health. 
Diirin/her thik r she, married. She characterizes herself as the clas~; 
sicj^xample of .son. who didn' t know exactly what she wanted to, do until, 
quite by chance, she io,und an exciting, appealing 'jobV 



The seven scientists who would bear primary responsibility for the 
Workshop varied in. kge (from the late. 20' s to the late 50' s) and back- , 
Aground. Four were foreign-born, three of whom came to this country, at 
'about high school age. The group represented various religions . and ; 
included bne Hispanic and one black woman. All ha_d been married, and 
.at fairly young ages, and at the time of the Workshop two were widowed ^ 
arid two divorced. One woman was childless, and another was considering 
children as a possibility. ; ' 

iv . . T\xe educational history of four of the guests'^was discontinUpus, - y 
l.Mosjt took short breaks, either for family reasons and/or to gain some . 
practical experience] one's education was interrupted for more than two / 
iecades. All" had obtained a doctorate or the most advanced degree, 
rlqaired ..in their specialty. .Three had made an early career .commitment ,, 



and had worked toward ful^ it without significant deviation. The.; 

others had been less certain about , their . careers and had changed major., 
several times* All, apparently, were happy with the work they had chosen. 

; iFor the most part, thejse women had successfully managed to integrate 
thieir; personal and professional responsibilities in soine manner and all 
indicated that they planned 'to continue in their professions. Inter- 
estingly, for m^ny the direction. their work would take in the future 
would change, reflecting personal growth and positive external social 
pressure. ^ . 

■ - I Preparation of Presenters . . Since it was not possible to bring the 
seven women together as a group before the 'Workshop, training proceeded 
by. telephone and, withofive of the women, in one-to-one meetings. The 
scientists were asked to do several things, including writing an up-to- 
date vita, and autobiographical sketch, a description of a ."typical day 
at /work" that focused on skills, and an analysis of the skills and 
activities they engaged in .as well as those that typified work performed 
by other people with different (i.e., usually lesser) academic qualifica- 
;tions. Most .of the women thanked us for "making me update my vita- 
it really* needed to bie," or foi: "helping ffie take a retrospective look at 
my; career," - 

- ' V For the most part *the scientists f elt able to cope^ with their panel 
and small-group responsibilities that were well-detailed.. Those that, we re 
hesitant were. concerned with keeping the groups' "moving " and endorsed 
bur suggestion of a leader- in-reserve. We proceeded to select mini-group 
leaders with this leader- in-reserve function in mind. ,^ 

■ ' : Mini-Group Lea(iers . We designed the Workshop, so that in one of the 
sessions (Session j^I) participants could choose an activity; they wanted. , 
(In the other sessions, the activities and assignments *^ere set in advance 
The purpose of this choice session was to increase the likelihood that all 
participants would. come away from the Workshop satisfied in whole or in 
part. Therefore i in addition to having expertise in the content areas 
that we could anticipate participants wanting to know about , the' leaders i 
of Sesslonlll activities had to be experienced counselors, able to deal . 
with students on a one-to-one basis/ and familiar with group processes 

to facilitate (if need be) the other sessions led by scientists. 

. ; .■ ■ : i ■■:-.:::■[■: ^ ,' \--^x' ■ '•^v;^;:'®' 

■''■These materials; in edited form, were an integral' part , of the Workshop ' , 
Jcoiiterit and Were included in the materials for participants. 
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! ; v We a CUNY community college counselor, with whom we had worked 

preyib activities for participants who wanted to define. 

■ their, wor^^ and personal goals. Calljed "Career Choice : Select, 

: Don' t Settle. . , tliis .group focused oh the nieeds of those who were 
undecided, or otherwise concerned about their future. The . second mini-r . 
groiip was led by/ the Director of Admissions at a second CUNY comihuniTty 
college- "It's Not What You take, but' Wheri and How You Take It. i ni,, offered 
'participants practical advice about educational Requirements for admission' 
to : graduate school. ^ . 

The third small group activity, "Ask the Computejr. . .", was conducted 
by the project associate for students who wanted to get on-line to a , 
computer system that would permit them to explore banks of college and 
career information in terms of their own requirements. (In addition to 
the computer, other resource materials were available.) 

"Corporate Need and' Science Talent .. ." was the name of the fourth . 
small-group activity designedly the Director of Science Public Affairs 
at Shell Oil Company. . Participants who attended this mini-group discussed 
howto apply for a job in industry, what , to expect from a first 'job,; 
opportunities in business for people with training Jn the sciences, and • 
tuition reimbursement options. . 

The. four mini-group leaders were also assigned to other sessions for 
the express purpose . of providing back-up resource. With one exception, 
this was effective. In the one instance where it was not , it. was largely , 
due to a misunderstanding of roles between the scientist and the; mini- 
group leader. . : . 
Workshop Design and Materials 

: : The final plan for the Workshop^ was the result of extensive deliber- 
ation, consultation, and compromise with logistical problems. Holding 
the Workshop at the Graduate School and University Center on a weekday 
was our first decision; alternatives included the use of a college campus 
or a hotel that had meeting facilities. Lack of funds for opening tKe 
Graduate School and University Center precluded a Saturday or Sunday 
workshop, as well as an hotel; this coupled with the avallabiilty of food, :• 
*^laln.tehance, and audio-rvisual services at the Graduate School and Uniyersity- 
Cetiter---and other ;criteria--led us to the. specif ic weekday date we selected. : 
The Graduiite ' School and University Center is centralljr located in ; v 
mldTManhattan. It houses all the University's doctoral level programs— 

^ O ■ - "/ ' ■ ■" ■ ' ■ r : ■ .... 
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except for some laboratories—rand many special institutes,., centers, and 
programs. It has facilities for producing and viewing films; feeding 
if acuity, students, conference attendees, and the public; 'la:rge and small 
meeting^ rooms;- and several, auditoriums. To accomodate the Workshop, 
we rjBserved an auditdrianf'fbr '150 people, a room for the buffet lunch, 
and seven seminar rooms. Unfortunately,' these rooms were on differept 
.floors of the building; and\the physical transport of participants, 
staff, guests, and materials became a major consideration on a day that 

classes were held. ;. • 

As we began to. detail- plans it becanie apparent, that we could not 
fulfill all content objectives nor u^e optimal, strategies given the 
parameters of space and the length of the Workshop day. Six to seven 
hours of session time meant decisions aboiit small and whole group activity 
•and about written and interactive emphasei*. The balance we reached was. 
to use relatively ress Workshop time presenting information that we 
believed could be as effectively presented in written form ; to place ' 
greater emphasis on the type of information that we 'felt could best be 
obtained through personal interactiqns—i.e., the experience of the guest 
presenters--and to supplement this with materials for participants to 

tiake home.^ 

Workshop Schedule . The Workshop was divided Into seven parts: 
Registration, Session I, lunch. Session Ila,, Session lib, Session III, 
and Session IV. 

Registration was scheduled for half an hour, from 8:45 to 9: 15 a.m. 
During this time, participants were givenmaterials and were asked to 
complete two' exercises ( the "pie" and the Life Line ^) that were designed 
to provide baseline data about the' women and to stimulate them to 
think about their values. Interests, and plans in relation to their long- 
range goals. (These exercises were repeated in Session IV.) 

Session I lasted 2 % hours. . Meeting as a group In the. large . . 
■kuditorium, participants were formally welcomed by the Dean of Graduate 
Academic Programs. Following that, there was a. panel presentation by the 



f See Workshop materials , "All You Ever Wanted to' Know About Science . • , 

^Careers, or. Where Else to Aslc " ; and "A Guide to Self-Directed Career Planning 

-See Appendix B2 and B3. 



scientists In whi<:h they described their careers and. personal life 
histories. The focus was on the coinmon declslcns that professional 
women face and how these might be resolved. ' The goal for student" parti^ 
clpants was to try to visualize themselves as scientists and to visualize 
the scientists as college* freshmen arid sophomores. \ ; 

A buffet lunch took. place between- the hours of noon and 1:00 pim. .. 
The students, guest presenters, and staff sat together. The atmosphere 
was informal and the participants were comfortable in addressing 
questions to the scientists. The lunch break was also used, to tell the 
participants about the events scheduled for the remainder of the day, 
particularly the assigned and choice options; 

Session. Ila, one hour long, followed lunch. The format of this 
session, and that of . Session lib, 'were . similar . Each participant was 
assigned to a small group led by a scientist assisted by a mini-group 
leader. Student assignments were made by project staff on the basis of. ^ 
students' interests and goals, as . indicated on their application. We 

attempted to place each participant in two small groups, each led by a 
different scientist and composed of somewhat different peer participants. 

Usually, they met first in the highest. interest group. As an illustration 
a' student interested in "psychology" met first with the compara- 
tiyb psychologist in Session Ila and the computer specialist in Session 
IIb~or, vice versa. The seven small seminar rooms were used for 
Sessions Ila (firom 1:00 to 2:00 p.m.) and Session lib (from 2:00 to 

3:00 p.m. ). / 

. Entitled, "A Typical Day in the Life of a [Comparative Psychologist; 
Computer Specialist; etc..."], the intent of these sessions was tp^ 
provide participants with specific information about the sciences. » By 
asking the scientist to speak about the kind o.f work she does, the 
variety of tasks her job entails, the type of environment in which she 
works, and her relationship to other workers, participants would be 
exposed, to career information that is not available in other ways. 
Tarticipants were expected to come away /from these sessions with a bett 
understanding of the diversity of skills ^ndaptitudes involved in a 
scientific career; the different kinds/ of opportunities t:tiat exist and 
the different kinds of places in which scientists may work; and the respon- 
sibiiities of people with different levels of schooling. 



: • During S^sslOT^^ (from approximately .3:00 to 4:00 p.m.)', parti- • ^ 

■ ' cipaiits werev given the choice of •continuing discussion with'l their 

[ session Ila aiwi lib scientists; meeting one or another' of the scientists; j 
■pr'^attehdihg one of. the four mini-group . activity sessions. The goal 

■ ' of -..Session- lir, "it's My Option'% . was to enable the students; to obtain ■.. 

■, more information about themselves and /or about the requirements of the . 
external world. They were encouraged to meet" with people they had. not 

:• ; yet met and to make their selection on the basis . of . their personal needs , : , 

'. for information. 

- ^ Session IV reconvened/all participants and .guests, in the auditorium. 
: ' Lasting approximately from 4:00 to 4:45 p.m. (malny participants stayed ^ 

• until 5:30 p.m.), this session was led by the project director and; the . 
career counselor. An attempt was made to tie-up loose- endk arid, put the 

.. Workshop into perspective; present participants with clear suggestions 
; .of "Next Steps"— things they might 'consider doing after .the Workshop; 

■ distribute and explain the take-home materials^; and. obtain student reac- 
t ions to and ^valuations Of the .Workshop. . 

Y / Workshop Materials /. All mater ials^ were develop ed by project staff 
/ ^and were of two/types: those for use duririg. the Workshop; .and -those for . . ; 
use after the Workshot). All participknC materials^ were' color-coded. "Anything 

• /suggested for use during(-the day was prinfced in red type; other materials in 
^ black types. S.elected . exercises, desig'iied to be us'ed^^d^ for a 

dual purpose, /were printed in red type on white and yellow NCR sets. The _ 
yellow carbon was collected and used -by project staff to evaluate the: • • 
Workshop; students retained the white copy. At RegistratioQ we distributed 
a packet of materials to each participant. .All materials were divided into, 
sections corresponding to the session outlines. 



■^The take-home materials included the "Guide to. -Self-Directed Career 
;P1anningi— the descriptive materials about the sciencfes; All You Ever -. - 

Wanted To Know About . . . , prepared by project staff ; .brochures obtained 

from professional associations; as well, as a puzzle from the Bell 
"System and a pamphlet from Shell Oil Company—both of \the. latter . ; : 

Items.presented by the guest speakers. | . 

^Students were';ask"ed to .gomplete a pie, and Life Line ; exercise and the 
Workshop Rating Form . - 
,\his does not, of course. Include folders, name. tags, pencils, pads, 
or signs, nor the! tape recorders,,, film projectors, public • ^ddress 
systems., and other, audio-^sual aids and displays provided by the GSUC. 

■ •■■'/;?'''^'l/:- -^■".'^'^':■■:■/ ■i/^^:/^^^61l'■'^■■■'■'' ;/'■/..'/':■■/■ ''^.-^.A-f/- 

■vv'^--:-L:;.,-;\^;r:':;,y;.;V.., -v^^^' j^^'-'^^U.^- '■:■.,...;//■/', /■■:/^:/:'-v"'-":/-"^ " 




The Registration packet contained: "General Information. for 
Participants", which included an explanation of the coding system. ■ ' r 

' Ipsed on^any forms We collected) to assure anonymity and protect corifiden-. v if 
;? tiality of responses. In addition, there was a carboried set . of It 's My Lif e! ];; 
' (the pie exercise. Activity I-^l);; the Life Line exercise (Activity . I-t//2), ' ' !; 
and ia fact sheet "Women in Science: . Did You Know That. ?" 

. jThejwSession I V^cket contained a description of. the Workshop goals 
f ; * and of. the T>articip^ Science. Careers Workshop, Background \ . 

: : and Goals"; a fact sheet entitled, "Women in the World of Work: Did 

You Know That ...?"; abbreviated vitae and' autobiographies of the seven r 
guest scientists; and Activity I-//3, It's Their Eiife! (This activity 
s- exercise was for participants V own use in focusing on the differences 
and similarities among the panelists.) . : . 

Session I.Ia and lib packets were individually collated for each 
; ■ participant on the basi5 of the groups to whitih they were assigned. 
' Between the twojpackets, however, each participant received^a complete 
. set of materials which consisted of the following: ' a- copy of "A " - 

Typical. Day in the Life of [each of the seven scientists.]"; blank copies >^ 
of Activity ri-//l for analyzing a typical day; the scientists' "Selfr 
■ Analysis of the Importance of Different Tasks, Activities^, and Working 
' 'Conditions in My Job ^ and in the Jobs of Others in My Field"; arid blank 
/ copies of Activity ir-//2 for analyzing the skills, aptitudes, and abiliti- 
ies 'Scientists use in a. typical day at work. 

For Session III,, each participant received a^"Directory of Mini- 
Groups*" This . included 'room numbiers;, a brief description of each of the 
mini-groups and. an introduction of the mini-group leader$; and a "GIS 
Computer Information Request Form" to be used ! in the computer mini-group ' 
or. submitted to us after the Workshop. / . 

Most of the materials for Session IV were evaluative in intent . , We 
Included and colliected another NCR set of It 's My Life! (the pie exercise) ; 
! L ife Line. ; .and the Workshop Rating Form . Participants also received^ a 

worksheet ("Next Steps .1*), and a "Thank You. .." from the project staff . 
i;' The Workshop materials described above were intended to further 

.j,^ ; t^ Thus, foV example, V the- Session 

'ill materials and activities were designed to help participants analyze 
■ careers; in ways that highH the diversity of day-to-day^ activities, ; 




ithe; various skills made use of in performing , a job,, and* the relationship 
between one's work, and one's life. 

The take-home mat'erlals were largely Informational; most were written-: 
by project staff to supplement material that was not available elsewhere. . 
Initially, we intended to provide participants with. pamphlets , brochures , ■ 
and other resources published and distributed at no charge by professional 
and trade organizations. From the Occupation al Outlook Handbook and 
the "Guidance Information System"^ we obtained the addresses of 47 scien- 
tific associations from whom lije requested, multiple copies of career • ~ 
literature. A total of 38 organizations responded , fiVe of whom sent 
125. copies of their materials; most others had materials available, for 
frpin 10 to 25 cents' a copy. 

We also wrote to the women's caucus of 42 scientific-professional 
associations. Three sent us materials., Air together, we obtained 
sufficient copies of seven career booklets" to distribute to every parti.-_ 
cipant. Beginning In October, staff wrote six sets of materials cpyering 
careers in engineering; ^physical science; psychology; environmental - - 
science; .life science; and health, medicine, and dentistry. As sources . 
we relied on the Dictionary of Oc^cupatlbnal titles (Third edition ,. 1965) ,, 
tHe Occupational Outlook Handbook (1977 edition), and other miscellaneous 
materials. . As we will describe In the evaluation, these materials were 
.regar.ded by participants as one of our mbst valuable efforts. 

Each participant also received "A Guide to Self-Mrected; Career 
Plannlng''that was gpeciaily published for them. ..This Guide dire^^ 
users through a sequential" series of exercises, starting with pnes designed 
to Increase their awareness of their -personal and work values and pre- 
feren.ces. One chapter is. devoted tp techniques^ for gathering information 
about the world of work. ThB final section takes "tlJe-user through . ' 
d ec is ion-maklHg stages (including '.setting goals, listing conflicts, 
reviewing alternatives, and examining the advantages and disadva^ages-.., 
• of.- resolutions) to arrive at ' a long- and shorter-range career plan. . .- 



^Guidance: Information System", Time Share, Inc ., an. affiliate of , . 
Houghtbn Mifflin 



^:. y : . it's my life i workshop . , 

This chapter briefly discusses the conduct of and reactions to 
the one-day workshop. Its detail, unusual In final reports. Is purpose- 
..' ful: we have attempted to. conVey all. our experiences In anticipation - 

that we can coirimunlcate what we learned In' setting up thlar project, so > 
I tihat they can profit by. our findings In duplicating our /Workshop pr Im- 
plementing -a similar one iat other sites. . . 
*, In th'?2 weete preceding December 21, 1977 we met with the Graduate 
School and University Center's reptesentatlves for roojt) assignments, 
iaudlo-vlsual. resources, buildings and grounds, and food services to 

confirm arrangements. Our food requirements. Including morning coffee, 
' were compleijic: Kosher meals and special health-related diets were requested 
by .several applicants. Although we were able to accomodate: most requests,- 
in two instatices we could not. We asked these women tO' bri^g their own 
food ,.and i.elmbursed them at the per capita costs of the lunch we con- . 
tracted for. ■ \' i ^ » ' 

.On the day before the Workshop >e made staff assignments: two 
■ people at the registration -table; two to greet and register . guests and 
'drop-ins .; two o.thers- to help students with Activity . I-#,r; and I-#2; 
land one person in the auditorium's projection booth. As the Workshop 
:| progressed -5 these assignments changed: rooms to be used in later , 
sessions were checked; other staff were designated to escort i the . groups 

; f rdm sesslcipn to session. After lunch, a headquarters was set. up on one 

■ "... • -■ ■ *i ■ y:' ■ v ' . o 

floor and staff, assigned to sit in on the small group sessions , -or to 

be available in case (s)he was needed. .One person stayed in the auditor- 
ium to vatch the personal belongings and to record early leaVers and late 
.arrivers. At 3:00,. the entire staff started transporting th^^ take-home 
materials to the. auditorium. Everyone was available to distribute these ■ 



• We had one: student drop-in .(i/e» , a student who had not completed the 
. application process) , and ten guests (Itleluding two 'from the /National 
Science Foundation). / / 

Grea^: pains were taken to explain to staff , most of whom w6re CUNY grad- 
^^uate student's, • that their ; role was merely one of observer ; /in no instance 
: i were they to :parti in the session;^ Accordlhg to fee,dback from the " i- 

• rguest scientists' [bur sta£f ;i took these instructions serioiisly. Unfortunately, 
^ :; the ' same could not be said about outside observers who frequently assumed " ! : 
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materlals"'^,* collect evaluations, thank and say good-bye to jparticipants.* 
. \. Since the Graduate School and University Center is. host to many \ 
special 'events, it was not possible/ to get access to the rooms' in advance 
of the scheduled day.. Project staff arrived before 7:00 a. m/ to take 
care of last-ininute details. By 8:00 a.m. we were, joined .by/ five other 
me'mbers of CASE, leaving no one in the office to covey the phoneis. Any ■ 

* ckncellations that were phoned , iii that morning as a rfesult of the Incle.-: 
ment weather were, at best, haphazardly reco^-ded. We missed calls from 
two of the scientists who tried to let us know that phey would be 

• J! ■ j. ; '■■ ■ 

delayed because. ;Of the; rainstorm. / 

* . Before the. first participant arrived, we displdiyed signs and posters 
Inside arid outside the building;* arranged/ the dais ror the panelists, 
prepared areas for registration, attendance, and coffVee; and set up 
coat racks and umbrella stands.. 

We- worked yery hard on organization, but it proved worthwhile. The 
scientists, guests from other institutions and fgenciesy and the parti- 
ciparits recognized and appreciated the orderliness of events. One 
presenter wrote "I just/want to ,share my enthusiasm in te>lling you of 
the ' smashiiig* success./ It was' better than a Broadway opting. I . 
•jjersonally enjoyed* spending the day with you all and found ^It most . 
-productive. Thank you for the opportunity of letting me shd^e this day 
-with you. Looking forward to future workshops together.. 

- A guest told lis/ that "It was one of the best organised ^ Aost informa^ 
- tive, and inspiring conferences I ever had the pleasure of attending, 
.1 was most impresl^d with the materials that were developed for\thi? 
.occasion.''. And another wrote a lengthy personal letter to the project 

*■■■■■ ■'■ ■■■■■',/■ . 'A *■ ■ " ' ' ■ ' \ ■ ' 

director v?hich inc'lud^d the folldwing paragraph: ''Your workshop \was 
superbly organized ^'lid conducted without transmitting any anxiety\ (if 



you felt. it). I^' think the materials you gave to the students will\ be 
^valuable to thei^; it will give them a ready source of information' for 
questions that will arise after they return to their schools." ] 



"^The complete set of participant material weighed 2 lbs., 14 oz. The 
bime Savings a'ahk^ New York^and. the Dry Dock Savings. Bank ^donated 



shopping bags^ In which par tic ip carried home their iiiatefials 

:^^In addition,'' as a back-up In case the_.inorning session ran for a shorter . 
• period- of time than we had scheduled, we .had teady a 20-m'inute film from 
: the Bfell System (New York Telephone . Company) called "A World .for Women 
;in. Engineering. " This film was not needed, but if .necessary would ihave .; | 
i been a,n excellent- stimulus for group discussion. ' <:^5 i . ; .; ..'r-i;.;! 



• / Students', reactions were especially meaningful to lis in that they 
•reyeaied that parHciparits are. aware of , the effort that goes into planning. 
They told us that: ^ "Everything was planned beautifully. . . everyone was " 
nice and helpful!''; '^The day was handled nicely"; "It was excellent in 
terms of organiWion. ;."; "Very impressive"; and was very impressed 
with how well yorganiz^^d it was. ' . : ^ / . , • 

Session I / i 

X — . ■ 

The first participdint arrived at 8: 15, the. last at 10:00 a.m. One 
woman 'Cameylat 1: 00 for the afternoon session beca!use she took a final 
exam In the morning. ^' r \ 

Session I started with a welcome to participants^^ during which the . 
project director (who acted as. moderator) explained the day' s objectives, - 
and introduced the keynote speaker—CUNY's Dean of Graiduate Academic ^ * 
cProgramb, the Graduate School and Unveristy Center's highest ranking dean. 
Following her address, the moderator introduced ^the first two scientists. 
Rather Than have, the seven .scientists sp</ak consecutively , with only a 

brief/ introduction ks a transition, the plan we followed was to present 

■ ■■ . i , ■ ■ . ■' * ■ „ " , . ■ ' ■ .■ • . 

^them/ in pairs so that they could reacjt to one another and call attention 

to t'beii: similarities, and differences. 

/ The first two speakers had in common the fact that their education 

was discontinuous as they leff school in order to define and redefine 

their interests. Moreover, during their professional careers both women 

had to cope with spending time away from their homes and families. The . 

hext two speakers were paired on the' basis of similarity of interest 

/(i.e. , .human health),., but had cho^sen very different careers to satisfy 

^ that. interest:" In common, both^had two professional parents, continued 

their education uninterrupted until they achieved their most advanced 

degree, arid both had children at a relatively eairly^. point in their careers. 

There was a short breajc following the second group of speakers: 
participants were invited to have coffee, introduce themselves to their 
neighbors, and^ stretch their legs. 

The last three speakers were introduced as a group: they all- worked 
for large .corporations: they all recently finished their degrees; and 
ithey. all were in those disciplines- most heavily male-dominate.d. To keep 
■tb' the sched^ spoke there was little time for ques- 

tions;:from thei students. - , : • 



. The reactions of all. guests and staff to Session I were overwhelmingly 
posimve-^^ described as an extremely open, warm, intimate, and 

mbvinft experience. Students also rated this session highly ;. their 
reactions were interesting. Some commented about the Z'humanness" and { 
•'hbnestV" of the scilentists: [■ 

• '\...very likeable individuals, ..j";"niQe group of people." 
.human beings alive and fully! involved in career and career 

ch^oices..." . y 

• "iVeally liked the speakers becajjse they were very frank about 
. the\problem,s they/ve had with theiT careers and family. They 

didtVy t try to pull a fast one ,by wrapping up problems in cotton 
and behaving like they did not exist..." 

• "The openness of the speakers and their excitement and concern.-.." 

' • "I liked the^ panelists at the beginning. . . because they were so 
revealing... 

other participants commenting" about the first session were favorably 
impressed with how women manage to achieve their goals: 

• "...seeing and hearing the road blocks put in 'the way of speakers 
which they found various positive ways to overcome." 

• ",..very fascinating... the various backgrounds iand how each 
professional achieved her goals." V 

•"openness... about difficulties they experienced obtaining 
their goals, and how they changed fields." 
Several st.udents were fascinated with how professional women can* integrate 

Their lives: ' . * ' / 

• "Session I was especially' enlightening to learn different ways of 
juggling career and family life. .. very worthwhile hearing how 
different women integrated career and family life." 

.Some participants felt that the session was effective in that it: , ' 

• '*gave me insights into .my own life especially with regard to 
integrating family and career. .. also gave me evidence , that what 

. I dream of doing is actually possible. .. ". 

• ''gave me the feeling that 1 was not trapped Into choosing any 
one career at- this point in my life...", 

One student tound "Session I... top short*; ; another said it was 

"rather long, but interesting^; and a third said "there were too few 

panelists." Three participants felt that the panelists were "not 

feminist [i.e., militant] enough"~that "they overlooked difficulties 



See , Evaluation and impact , page 42-48 . 



IP' ■;':' V^' '''-si-' "^'^ 

: :,l^y t^^^ harassment] ^that we will face." One 

' a • 3: Student" noti that all, panelists were (or had been) married; and sug- 
: V ; gested^^ a single scientist On the other hand, one said she 

;h^ realized before that "men could be so supportive. 

Project staff had two general reactions. The first thing • that 
impressed us was how .quickly participants adopted the vocabulary we 
were using: their comments ^on the Worksho p Evaluation Rating Form 
■ are replete with *4ntegratlng»^^"lifestyles'^ "career , choice"— ^ . 
words and concepts not noticeable on their applications. 

Our second reaction relates, to the participants' capacity to project . 
themselves into the future. For example, although all attendees rated 
Session I highly at the end of the Workshop, their reactions .( five months . 
later) to the written autobiographical materials were less positive than . 
their reactions to some of the other materials. Most adults who received 
the complete set of mate.rials reacted mos t enthusiastically to the auto-. _ 
: . biographies. One participant attempted to describe the problem by 
S:tating, "it [Session I] would have been of greater value to older 
girls [sic] — juniors and seniors [who are closer to making marriage and 
^family decisions]." Four other may, have been making a similar point when 
they said that the panelists should have gone into more detail about 
''['■':■': /their fields. , - , v: '■■ ■ o,;, 

Sessions IIa and li b . , 

V Only one participant mentioned lunch, suggesting that round tables 
' (not rectangular) would facilitate interaction. - 

Sessions Ila and lib ran smoothly. With the exception of two parti- 
cipants who. requested a change, all others attended. the groups to which 
; they had been assigned. Despite ' the fact that only two attendees asked ■ 

for a change (which was made)^ten others, subsequently expressed their 
dissatisfaction with the procedure. One student told us, "Do not place 
pariticiparits in. the sessions , ..but allow the.m to choose the. one which 

:v : th^y would like to attend." Another* stated, "I was put into a group... 

i: : ; ;andVl ha^^ forward to speaking with someone else." ' 



y j-^\le^^ of this during the session and, in a last minute 

i chahgWbf plan, modified Session IV* JSC as ..^ of the 

Q *• J role o^ males in the panelists- isuccesses. 



In: general, the critlclsm dealt largely with, Ijhe- perceived mismatch 
etweenthe-stud^nts* Interest and the assignment, ^^even said such 
lings as. "Ifdldn't apply; 'to 'me'\ and, . • - . . 

' • ••ll have nothing against Dr. . I just think the [sej sessions : 

, should tie more geared t what the student Is Interested ^n, 

I think it was a waste >of time to go to a; session that was not .an 
interest: of mine when I could have, been at on<? I would have. * 
enjoyed. " / 
lAt least two participants who 'did not. like one or another of the 
s to which they were assigned appreciated them, nevertheless: One ; 

-nt explained "I vl-as somewhat lost in the discussion with the: ^, 

in spite of :my limited background the information was useful." 

Six participants felt ' these sessions were "not long enpugh"; 
felt they were "too Idng and too general. .."; and another suggested , 
ess. time with a wider variety of people..." They said;. such things as: 

• "Those sessions should have given us two hours instead of one 
hour with each scientist," 

m "Too limited, amount bf time spent with each guest speaker. . , 
T would like the workshop fco last." 

• "Insufficient time. . . ' Many areas that might have been touched were 
just touched and not given the chance to be discussed fully. For ; 
many questions did arise and barely any were answered. .." 

• "...there was no chance to talk on a one-to-one basis." 
On the other hand, consider the reactions of two participant's:- 

..everyone got to express 'their feelings. We tried to. Tielp each 



other. 



7 



• "Session Ila, lib, (and III) gave me the opportunity tp ask 
questions and., hear other women's ideas." . ■ . " 



In reviewing these comments, it is apparent that those whb liked 
these sessions liked them either because they liked the scientlst,-and/or 
because fhey were Interested in the subject matter.. And those students 
who expressed reservation, were el thei hot interested in the field under 
discussion or had individual concerns that were at variance with those 
of the rest of the group: for example, the older , participants tended 
to have different. concern^ than the more recent high school graduates. 
Trying to strike a-^ balance /'however-^ in the future we would probably 
.retain the pre-assignment procedure, since it, equalized ^the size of the ^ . 
groups., limited favoritism," and exposed participants to interactions they 



■Wuid not' necessarily ' tt^^^^^ We would, however, encourages 

sttidents'who were genuih^ dissatisfied to ask to be re-assigned, ;v ; ; 

-^^^^ \iould institute would be to supervise more cloaely 

ithe moA>ement of outsider g^ We hiid asked guests not to enter :Bmall-^ 

g^bup^^ession rooms if tttjB door was closed (assuming that the: 8q;lent±8t 
kept the "dobi- closed: for hkr comfort), and to be non-participant obseryers 
i iii those groups they^joinM, Both requests were disregarded.: all* v ; 
•s'even scientists c the fact that"outsiders" participated in 

■ th0 group and, in several instances, nbn- productively • ; In one^^^^ 
scientist was formulating a* response to a participant's question when: she 
was interrupted, and the answer supplied; not only did the presenter ; 
report that this m'ade her.. feeL foolish and uneasy, but she also said ' 
that the: answer was inappropriate. 



Session III { 

;;; There were few specifib references to Session III, the session in ^ 
which part icljiants had a chpice. Some students mentioned a particular 
leader or topic: i. 

• "I really liked ^ : 's session, . , because she . gaye me encouragem^^^ 
-and a start to, ..find what I'm iookihg for. " 

m "The computer wasn' t able to supply enough information on Imy 



career. 



; • Vi liked the computer bank very much; " 
:Seyeral participants . pointed to the fact that they could exercise: choice 

• "...because it. was more relaxi:id and I got the option to change. to 
■the different session," 

t "i erijoyed [Sesslbn III] where we could choose the! women with whom 
we could speak." ' ./ 

..Several bthers indicated that Session III was not . long enough: 

• would have liked, to move arbund and tried all th^ groups, but 
; t " 

'■ .. '-^V-* 'V. v-inore time with __. • , 

•.."not, enough time to visit all the workshops," .,. 

: The leaders of Session III mlnl-gtoups reported that they received 

•: a gr^at deal- d.f positive feedback during this hour and "that there were' 

few-problem.9. /Many, participants todk the opportunity to move from group 

'Stc) ^group, while others stayed in one place. From what we observed, the"; 

• structure (i.e. T the freedom) of Session III, is important, and should ;be; 



^retained. A two-day workshop would: allow sufficient time to accomodate 



this* 

Session TV 



A total df 13 participants left (dropped-out) during or before 
Session IV: ' six said they had to go to work; three became 111;, three 
went to class; and one left to host" her husband's office party.// Two 



of these women cried; when they left. 



and 10 of them took home and completed 



a Workshop Evaluation 'Rating Form and mailed It back to us 'the next day. : i 

Only one attendee mentioned the last session on any ^ 
tmeasures, despite the fact that the project staff was concerned i about 
this session- It was a very' short time In which to attempt tc> discuss 
husbands and' careers V review the Next Steps participants might ;| consider , 
distribute materials, and say good-bye. . > ^ 

It was very exciting at the end. Participants wer^e exchanglng/- 
addresses with on^ another and with the seientlsts and. group leaders. ^ 
We were Informed subsequently that several students contacted the pre- 
senters^ wi-th specific requests ranging from "I would like to hear you 
speak again" to "I would like to work" this suimner as an assistant in 
your laboratory." Very many students stayed to, thank us. for accepting 
them into the program. The last participant left 45 minutes after the 
Workshop ended; several asked for sets of materials for their friends 
.and teachers; andv-others wanted us to "stay in touch." At least a dozen > 
^students a^ked that we respond to their comments on the Rating form. 

Five scientists and twCn^ji^l ted guests joined the senior project 
staff for a celebration dinner. The last guest left at lO: 30 p^m..,^ 
expressing the same reluctance we all felt in having to. call it a day. 
Within the next two days the seven scientists, three leaders, and five 
students telephoned to tell us it was a wonderful experience. 

Post-Workshop Activity ^ 

Work on the project did not end with the conclusion of thfe Workshop. 

Project staff organized the unUsed materials, sending copies to 
fcfolleagues at oqgher. colleges and universities that asked far them. We 
also responded to inquiries and requests for help from other agencies and 



institutions that were. Considering /similar, programs for students. 

; We reviewed; the suggestions participants made on the Rating form, 
vand; responded to those women who had wanted us to do so. 
yj''^^''-^-:}^^ also wrote to the liaisons at 41 colleges, thanking them for 
i their help ; In publicizing the program and recruiting, applicants. Letters 
of appreciation were sent to the guest scientists and thie mini-group 
leaders, and In several Instances, to the agencies that employed them. 

Final fiscal matters were taken care of. This involved honoraria 
to the presenters (all of whom told us that the modest fee would be 
■ Used to pay an asslistant, buy needed supplies," or be forwarded to a 
charitable or women's organization) , In addition, arrangements were 
made to reimburse participants who brought their own lunch. ; 

■Letters were sent to 15 college deans, department chalrpeople, and 
registrars at the request of women students. These letters certified 
that the student had participated In the Workshop. The students that 
requested letters wanted them for references— :pa^rt of their e^^ucatlonal 
record— rather than for the purpose of excusing an. absence from class. 

A Followup Survey was prepared in two versions (one' for attendees 
and one for non-attendees) for administration In May 1978. The mailing 
was made up In advance, complete with individual I ;D.' codes and stamped, 
addressed return envelopes. Finally, under the supervision of the project 
director, we began the analyses of the data we had collected* The findings 
are summarized In the following chapter. 

As a direct , outgrowth of our Involvement in this Workshop project 
we obtained funding to develop and Implement similar programs. In 
January 1978, the New Yorlc State Education Department Grants Administration 
Unit awarded us a grant to redesign the IT'S-MY LIFE! Workshqp for high 
school female seniors. ^ For fiscal year 1979, they refunded iis to conduct 
a four-day workshop series for seniors graduating from high schools in 
New York City. Although the^ focus and target population differ signifi- 
cantly from that described herein, the major elements are similar: the 
emphasis on careers that are non-tradltlonal for women; the use of role 
models: the balanced large- and small-group activity; and the Integration 
,6f prdfessional and life-style concerns. 



^^^^^^^ ' .W^ been asked, moreover, to assist people from other educational; 

institutions to design science career workshops and have spoken to groups .■ 
and agenVies about our experiences. We have maintained contact with the 
sclehtists and -have heen working toward planning educational programs 
in concert with them.- In addition to the professional relationships 
that were. established, many of us have become good friends. 

' ' .■' .'^ ^ ■ . ■ •• ■■■ ■ : '■■ ' " ' r \ ' •' ' ■ ' '■■■'{ 

WORKSHOP EVALUATION AND IMPACT . ' : 

• In this chapter we will describe the impact of the Workshop exper- ' ; 
ience on the e^ducational plans, career goals ^ and self-image of participant 
and theit reactions to its various components based oti the irigsults of 
four measures— L ife Line \ pies the Workshop Evaluatio n Rating Form, 
and the Followup Survey . Qopies of these instruments, are appended. 
Life Line 

Life Line was administered to all Workshop attendees twice, once 
duriqg registration (Activity I-#2) , and again in Session IV (Activity 
IV-#2) at the end of the day. As with the pies, ; this exercise was 
designed to: provide participants with alternate ways to examine their 
value systems artd structure their decisions; and to provide staff with 
data concerning immediate effects of the Workshop on participant^/ plans. 

Life' Line consisted of five time-lines, each marked in five-year 
age Intervals from 5 to 70. The . first line represented education; the 
second, work In their chosen career. . THe third life line was to be used ; 
for estimating the ages during which they would spend time working at 
jobs other than that of their career choice; the fourth for ages at which 
they would marry; and the fifth to denotie their age at the birth of 

children. . 

A totals of 41 women completed both administrations. The aoalyses 
■are based on these respondents.. Participants did not follow the Instruct 
ions (circle every age you would be in scttool, in a career, and so on), and 
as a result, we made several interpretations- For example, if a student 
circled only one year on the education life line/ this was interpreted 

^59 participants completed it during Registration and 45 submitted the 
instrument completed in Session IV. 



ias the la^t year they expected to be in school; but when they vC.lrc led .^ -"^ 
/one year' on th^ life line we accepted it to mean the first year 

; they would work at their chosen career. Because of these ambiguities 
iwe probably would not us6 this measure again.; - 

In general, there were some slight but not significant differences ^ 
between the two administrations. The greatest difference was in the 
average number of years participants expected to be in school~25.4 years 
at. the beginning and 26.1 years by the end of fhe day. Interestingly, 
in determining the last age these women expected to be in school, we 
noted a slight'-'decrease' from age 34.4 to 33.9 from the first to the 
second administration.^ This result, together with other data presented 
below, suggests that, participants foresaw mbre education but with fewer 
interruptions. - 

The career life line al^cy*.ref lected a slight (insignificant) increase; 
in the number of years women expected to be working at their c.hosen 
career. At the beginning of the Workshop, participants indicated they 
would work an average of 31.9 years (until they reached the aviBrage age 
of 58.4);- at the end of the Workshop, they estimated that thejr would 
work for 33.5 years on the average, or until they attained the age of 

. 59.-5.1.-; , ■■ 

Although; the mean age at which they intend to marry did not change 
(age 25. 6), there was a change in the percentage of women who considered 
marriage. On the pre- administration, 11. 4 percent said that they did , 
not ever intend to marry: at the end of the Workshop, 9.1 percent ruled y. 
out marriage. There ar^ several possible explanations: - one is that;all 
-the scientists were (or had been) married, and participants were awar^ of 
this;'* the second may be that participants began to appreciate the 
possibility of combining a career and marriage.. Similar trends occtirred 
III the "having; children" life line. On the pre-measure, 18. 2 percent : 
of the participants Indicated they would not have children; on the post"^ 
measure, 15.9 percent reported they would not have children. ^ 

These data suggest that the Workshop fulfilled its objective to v 
provide participants som'e exposure to how personal and professional lives 
can be integrated and highlights. the dramatic impact role models have. \ 

' . ' : , ■ , . . . . ■ ^ . ■ . ■ . • ' ■ , ■ \ 

^The' data for the third life line (work at other ^jobs) was too ambiguous. 
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.. Each participant 'was to divide pies (circles), into life^ activities, f; 
■in proportion to the activity's importance— the larger th6 segment,' the .. 
.more important that activity. One pie' rc^tesent^ the present; one; 
the 'future in ten years; and the third, . a 20-year future. These, three ". 
' pies were administered during Registration .(Activity #1-1) and 'again 
in .the last session (Activity #IV-1) .. The directions asked students 
to consider the following categories: of activi-ties: education, career , : 
• and family, and to add other categories of importance. 

." The data from 41 completed sets were analyzed; for differences between, 
' kdministrations: change scoii-es .(4^, and 0) for each participant were , 
' calculated by subtracting theVsize' (i.e. , the number) of, segments allotted 
' to 'an activity in Session IV. from that allotted^ to it earlier in the day 
(at Registration). In. addition, an average scoi« for , a category -was xpm- 
^ puted by totalling the number of segments and d lading by the number of 
participants who included the category. . 

Table 4, below, summarizes the average scoresVallotted to education, 

;■" ... Table 4 

Pre-and Post Average Score (size of pie segments) Allotted to Education, 
Career, and Family, Now, Ten Years, and Twenty Years Into the Future . 

:(+ ='• Increased importance; - = decreased importance) 
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Category 


Administration 


Education 


Career 


Family 






Present 




Pre (Registration) 


4.58 


2.67 


2.93 


Post (Session IV) 


5.11 


2.47 


3.07 


Difference (Post-Pre) 


+0.53 


-0.20 


+61.14, 




Ten 


-Year Future - 


Pre 


2.34 


4.67 


' 3.47. 


Post 


2.70 


4.72 


3.35 


Difference 


+6.36 


+0.05 


-0.12 












TwentyrYear Future 


Pre 


1.71 


4.27 


. 4.18 


Post 


2.13 


. 5.10 


3.25 


Difference , r. 


+0.42 


+0.83 


-0,93 






^ .'^'^'^^ ' 





■career, :and family at the of the *day;^ 

at the pie: that represents the present, as can be seen in the table^ 
education increased spmewhat in importance during the Workshop. In the 
Ten-Year Future pie, education and career gained in importance, and . 
family showed a slight decrease. The largest pre- to, post change 
occurred when participants were asked to divide the, Twenty-Year Future 
pie: thfe re was a decrease. in importance of family, a large increase, 
in career impiortancei and a modest increase in education/ It is appar- 
ent that from the beginning to the end of the Workshop education increased 
in importance—at Present, in 10 years, and 20 years into the future. 
Career .decreased somewhat in importance for the present, but Ishowed a 
great increase in importance in the~ most distant C20-year) future.' 

, ' Fot?, many, of . . the participants, especially those recently graduated 
frpm^high school, "20 years from now'^meant retir^ent; after listening . 
jifo and meeting, with the scientists, however, they apparently began to ; 
be more aWare that being 20 years older does not imply withering old. age. 
Furthermot^e, the scientists indicated, both dir'ectly and by example, 
that career development involves contirivious education , (of ten informal) « 
and participants may: have begun to appreciate that pursuit of a scien- 
tific career doe? indeed entail ongoing "learning." 



Workshop Evaluation Rating Form 

Findings ^Erom the Wdrkshop Evaluation Rating Form , which participants 
•completed in the last session (or mailed to us subse,quently) , reaffirm 
results* lireviously described. Fifty-six of the 59 attendees completed' 
this form, on which we asked about their plans and had them rate selectied 
Workshop components. ' " 

Participants' \ plans . The Workshop attempted to present partici- 
pants with new options and ways In which others. made career decisions 
so that they have a basis for evaluating t^elr own goals. Approximately 
70 percent (69.6%) of the participants 'said (Iji response to Question 14) 



tr-* ' -^^t the ; Workshop made them "more, sure" of their career plans ^ 23.2 ; | 
^{ were Hneither more nor . less sure" of their career ; ^ 

' ; y plans; and three participants (5.4%) said they were "less sure" as a^ 

';V/--^-:'iresult/^ ' ^ ■ ■ . ' " . - 

[h;: '^ (Question 2) whether, "as a result of... 

; ; : V, Workshop- activities" they changed their minds about or decided on a 
I ^ ri : c minor, and career goal. v Their responses are"'"suiranarized 

• ' ; ; i^ In terms of immediate impact, it is apparent" that most . 



Table 5 ; ' 

Percentage of Respondents Indicating the Status of their 
Plans As a Result of the Workshop , 1 ^ 

^(Figures in Percentages) ; 



Were Plans 
Changed? 


College 
Major ■ 


College 
Minor 


'Career 
Goal 


No 


75.0 


60.7 


66.1 


Yes 


23. 2 


25.0 


26.8 


Possibly 


1.8 


1.8 


• 1.8 


No response 




12.5 


5.3 


TOTAL (N=56) 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 



There was one non-respondent. 
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(60 to 75%) responiJent no change in their ' futnr^ plans. 

one-quarter of the group, however, Indicated a definite 
■ ; or possible change In coIlege^ M minor, and/or. career gpal." Of 
.the 14 attendees who indicated a possible change in career goals, six 
reported that the Workshop had either confirmed or helped them narrow - 
\ their plans. Another six wSmen explained, that the Workshop had expanded 
.their goals: one of these said that she changed from an Interest in 

medical lab technology to an Interest in psychopharmacology; another from 
'rehabilitation therapy to psychology-counseling; and a third from medical 
technician to engineer. As one student put it, '^Today's Workshop has 
made me want to go as far as I can go... the sky Is not the limit 1" • ^ = 

The Workshop also had Impact on some partlclpantis who previously were 
considering scientific or technical careers: thus, two participants 
(who stated on their applications that they wanted to be a teacher and 
an M.D.). said they were now unsure; and another attendee who had consi- 
dered occupational therapy as 'a career said that as a result ^of the ^ 
Workshop she knew she wanted to be a music teacher. 
^ . Of . the 14 participants who said the eicperience caused them to 

consider a change in major, three indicated that it had confirmed . their ? 
• choice and three other women decided. between two choices. The remaining 
eight students stated the/ following changes: from chemical analysis to , 
computer science; nutrition to biology; natural science to physical / 
'science; and from pharmacy to pharmacology. And.two women decided that 
a science major was hot for them— the music, teacher citied above, and 
■ , a biology major who said she was going to major in English. 

Similar trends obtained for the 15 students who said the Workshop . ' 
helped them with their college minor. Four women who had no minor or 
• \ji who were undecided stated that they would minor in psychology, biology, 
; : art; and math. Three pdrtlclpantis noted they wer,e "less decided about / 
a; minor," but as one i>ut "I decided to Stake a wide variety of subjects . 
then decide. Every cC^urse is helpful. ,. "V The remaining eight indicated 
: ' they would change froiri, for example, English to psychology, and "^from 
1 u;. art to computer science. 

0 : Although relatively few women ' said they would change their college 

■'course of study; the Workshop had a very strong influence /on the amount - ; 

V : ' participatnts Intended to obtain. Table 6 (on , the following ; v ji; 

I ipage^ the attendees when asked at the end of "the day 



to" indicate the highest academic degree you thought -you would obtain ; 
beforW today and. /, the highest level. . . as a result of vThat you did 
arid Heard today" ^(Question 5) . -Inspection of Table 6 shows a dramatic 



.■- " Table 6 ^' , ' 

End-of^.Workshop Ratings of How Much Education. At tendees Thought 
. They Would Obtain At. the Start and At th6.-End 

of the Workshop ' n^^ -- 



Amount of Education 


At the Start . 


At the 


End 


N 


" Percent 




Percent 


FoUr-Y ear degree 


14 


25.0 


• ... 1 . 


1.8 


Master's degree 


20 


35.7. 


10 


. I7i9 


Doctorate (or professional) 


20 : 


35.7 ' 


.. 27 


60.7 V 


Pqstdoctofate 




1.8 


. 8 


14.3 


Doctorate &"prof esslonal degree 


•',"■.1 


1.8 


3 


5.3 


56 


100.0% 


56 


100.0% 



shift toward more education; whereas 14 women (25.0%) said that at the 
start: of the Workshop they intended to obtain a bachelor's, degree, all 
but one said that at the end . they would continue their education toward 
a more advanced degree; similarly , many , of those 'that had intended to 
end with a master's degree indicated they would go on for more training. 
Part-lcipants ' Overall Workshop Ratings . Using a three-point scale 
( "ver/\ "somewhat" / and "not very") , participants were asked how 
worthwhile the Workshop was, and why.. Fifty of the 56 respondents (89%) : 
rated the Workshop as "very worthwhile"; four women (7%) felt it was 
"somewhat worthwhile" ; and one women rated it "not very -"worthwhile" , , - 
explaining that as a psychology major she felt there was inadequate 



? coverage of social and clinical psychology."^ 



V The 55 respondents of feired a total of 77 statements to explain their 

Ulting. Almost all statements were positive. The four negative reactions 
j included the criticism advanced by the psychology ma jor-^ and the following: 
*"lt did liot answer my- specif ic question";-"It was. not feminist enough"; 
and "with improvement, future participants could leave in [sicj a 
decision..'' One woman commented that although she was still confuse^r-;^-. 
''It' s my own Head.'' , • . - 

;: ; Th(Bi^e,|was ;one non-respqn 



: V why the Workshop was : * ir 

very worthwhile had to do with Increased Information—learning more 
about the sciences, fields within science, and the necessary training; 
sharing— that ''women are not alonej'—they share concerns in common; 
and de.cisldn-making. Responises in these three categories ,ac counted for . 
approximately 60 percent of the explanations. Comments such 'as "I y 
got Interested /in;'. "It increased my awareness' of options'', and 
".I go t a good idea of what an actual Work day is like" wtere typically; ; . 
used to describe the experience in terms of information. One comment 
.referred to the Vwealth of materials offered", and another student said 
she learned more than she would have , by going to the class she . ciit . 

; We wer^ surprised by the nature of comments relating to shared ;. 
•experiences: "I'm not alone", "a career person can have two lives inste^^^ 
of one'', ''^ealTzatsiQn^o what other women do", "realized that resources 
and advice are available f rom^women" , . and "realized women's Interests 
are as wide as opportunity'' were some^f.\the more, poignant rema 

About 20 percent of the comments had to 3b>wlth^lrectlon and 
declsiori-making. The women responded , with: ''I learned sl^tf^-evaluation'^ 
"I waR ^helped to '^decide how I feel about iny future", "I am now mor^ 
realistic'', ''it Intehsified my desire, for a science career", and"it 
helped me discover''; the real me." 

. Participants also felt ..that the Workshop was worthwhile in 'terms of 
motivation (''it Increased my ambition" , "proved my ideas/dreams to be 
possible/practical'', and "showed that everything can -work if you really . 
want it to"); excitment ("I had been discouraged with my' work load, but 
am now excited about the" future") ; and confidence ("it increased my- 
confidence to challenge the unfamiliar.") ^ 

! To summarize: with one- exception, all part icipatits rated the Workshop 
as ''somewhat worthwhile" (4) or "very wprthwhile" (50). ;Their reasons 
ha:d to do with increased knowledge, and Information about, the self , 
other women; rand the world of science careers; the opportunity to meet.. 
aiid. share problems with other pe^rs and professionals; and help and 
guidance with decisions.. They said that they became more realistic, 
.excited, confident, insightful. and"futuristic." Several/ thanked us, ^ ; 
gave us their names and addresses (and took ours) so we could, "keepj in touch." 
and^lviished we would do the Workshop again—for them and for other women. 



i ; ; Ratings Components and Objectives ,- The Workshop . . . 

Evaiiiation Ratihg Form included a^question asking participants ;t^ 
how liseiful they found each different Workshop, session. Table 7 , . be- 
Ibw, summarizes the number and proportion of participanrs rating the . 
sessions not very, somiewhat, or vef^r useful. An average score was 
computed; the higher the score, the more positive the rating- - (Note 
that the instructions for raiting Session III ask* to rate 

only those mini-groups s>;v^ attended. During this h 

continued conversation^ viith scientists, and 17 discussed career choice. 
Ear fewer, 10, 12, and 7 students were involved with the computer, 
graduate schools-, and corporate need groups, respectively. As can be . 
seen. Session I was most useful, followed by the choice mini-group- and the 
continued conversations with the scientists. Least useful vjrere^ the computer 
and cprporate needs mini-groups. . 

'■ ^ Table' 7 ' . '■'):''/;'''' 

Participants' Ratings of the Usefulness of the Workshop* Sessions 



Workshop i» 
Sesst*''.^^ 


Not Very 
Useful 


Somewhat 
Useful 


, Very 
Useful 


NR 4 




Average Score^ 


r .N : 


% 


N 


% 


. N 


% 


N 


% 




I 


775 — 

0 . 




12 


21.4. 


43:.§ 


76.8 


' 1 


1.8 


2.78 


Ila 


■ A 


7.1 


14 


25.0 


34 


60.8, 


4 ■ 


7.1 


2.58 


lib 


9 


16.1 


18 


.32.1 


24 


42.9 


5 


8.9 


2.29 : 


Ilia . .^^^ 


13 


11.6 


32' 


28.6 


58 


51.8 




8.0 


2.44 ^ 


III (Overall)/ 


















2.58 . 


computer 


2 




:.-A_. 


7.1 ' 


4 


7.1 


46 


82 . 2 


■ 2.20 . 


grad, sc^hools 


1 


1.8 


2 


376 




.16.1 


44 


78.5 


2.66 . 


choice ; 


2 


3.6 


■ i'i 


1.8 


.14 ■ 


25.^ 




A9.e 


2.71 


corporate needs 


0 




-5: 


8.9 


2 


3.6 


49 


87 .'5 


-2^.28 


scientists 


2 


3.6 


2 


3.6 


16 


28.6 


36 


64.2 


2.70 


ly 


1 ■ 


1.8 


12 


21.4 


12 . 


21.4 


31 


55.4 


2.44 



No Responses plus Not Applicable (i,e, , NA = participants who did not 
attend a specific session) , / 

^The average score was computed using only those participants who rated 
the session; A rating of 1,00 = not very useful; 2,00= somewhat useful; 
3.00= very useful, : — 



^Since students attended more than one Session III group the total exceeds 
the total number, of participants. 



; .^^^ ( Workshop Evaluation Rating Form ) asked the respondents 

■ V, to i usie a' 3 how helpf ul the Workshop was in 

Vmeeting .its objectives: (a) acquiring more information about scientific 
careers^ they. were interested in, (b) learning about careers or occupa- 
tions that they had not considered before, (c) meeting and talking with 
women scientists,, (d) considering different ways to integrate a career 
and a personal life, (e) learning.^ about ' what some scientists actually 
« do on the job, (f) learning about the training necessary for some 
careers In science, (g) learning about their own likes, interests, skills, 
and values, (h) encouraging them to consider a scientific career; (i) 
meeting otHer colleges' students with interests and concerns similar to 
theirs; and (j) motivating them to expand their career horizons. / 
^ Table 8 , (on^^he f ollowinjg page) presents participants' ratings. . 
Again, the higher the rating the mote helpful the Workshop. Included 
in the table jare the number and proportion of students who rated each 
objective and the average score for the objective. \. It is obvious that 
"meeting/talking" to scientists (c) was most' helpful, followed by 

expanding ho rizons • (d) , and integrating career and personal^life (d),, 
Slightly morejthan 60 percent of the women felt the Workshop was very 
-helpful in encouraging them to consider a scientific career (average 
. score, 2. !^9) . l-Relatively less helpful, despite the fact that from 50 
to almost 60 percent of the women rated each as "very helpful", wetet . 

learning abouj the training necessary for careers (f), acquiring moi?e „ 
information about specific {^careerp' (a), and learning about new careers • 
they had "not \ccinsidered (b)» The Worlcshop was relatively least helpful 
when it cam^ tc learning about their own delves and in promoting inter- 
actibn among students (average score s 2, 38)-—with half the attendees 
indicating it was "not very" or only "somewhat helpful"- in these regards. 

We asked particibants to briefly describe what they^^ liked best 
about the Workshop and why; and what they liked least about the Workshop 
and why; ^ For the group, there was a total of 63 scorable "liked least" 
--^r.esponses, and twice as many—a total of 125 — scorable "liked he's t" 
cbmraentsr'^-^, .'. 

What partlcipaivEgSlllced least . Of the 63 responses^ 21 percent 
were to the effect that there was^othlng they liked Ifeast; and two 
mother coniments referred to the fact that any^probl^in^encountered wasf 



O itK^t^^^^^^ on' the Work shop Evaluation Rating Form . ' 



table 8 " ' . f [S-M^^- 

Participants* Ratings of the Helpfulness of the Workshop 

in Achieving Selected Objectives 

.•' ■ •■. ,- ■ ■ _ ■ ■■■■^ •, , •" • 'i- ■ ■ ' . ■ • ■■ ■■. ■■■■ ■■ ■ ■: ■ 

*■ it 



Workshop 


Not Very 
Helpful 


Some 
•He] 


;what 
Lpful 


Very 
Helpful 


NR 


1 a 
Average Score ■ 


Objectives 


, N 


' % 


N 


. %• 


N ; % 


N . 


% 




(a) Acquiring more 
. inf pronation about ' 
careers 


5 


8.9 


21 


37.5 


29i 51.8 

! f , 


I 

1 


l.o 


2.44 


(b) Learning about new 
> careers 


: 7 


12.5 


14 


25.0 


\ ■ ■ 

.33; 58.9 


2 


3.6 


2.43 - 


(c) Meeting/talking to 
'scientists 


CO 


- 


4 


7.1 


-.1 

" 5o! 89.3 


2 


-3.6 


2. ;93v;-f 


(d) intiegrating career 


2 


3.6 


12 


21.4 


" ■ y ' 
4.2' 75.0 


u 




2.71 , 


\^). wnac scientists ao 
on the. job 


..;,1,,, 


.1.8 


25 


.44.6 


i 

29| 51.8 


■ 1 


.1.8 


■ ,■' , : . ' > ;"--6 

2.51 


(f) Learning about 
^training 


5 : 


8.9 


19 


33.9 


.31 55.4 

1 


1 


-1.8 




(g) Learning about self 


7 


12. 5 


20 


35.7 


28 j 50.0 


1 '■ 


•1.8 


2.38 


(h) Encourag.ing consider- 
ation of a scientific 
career 


2 


3.6 


18 32. 1 


i 

! ■ . 

34! 60. 7 

I- 


2 


3.6 


2.59 


(i) Meeting bther 
students 


5 ' 


8.9 


24 


■42.9 


■ ' ■ 1'' , 

26 '46. 4 

i ^ 


1 


1.8 


2.38 


(j) Expanding horizons 


'3 


5.3 


8 


14.3 


45;80i4 


0 • 




■ 2-75 


?Thei average score was computed us^ing 
A rating of 1.00= not. very helpful'; 2 
helpful. 


only respondents to "each Item. 
. 00= somewhat helpful; 3.00= very 



■ d to their own problems at the time. There were 14_ comments 

(22%) related to "time", 11 of which Indicated that. In general, there : 
' was not enough time to do all they wanted to do; three comments Indicated 

- that Sessions I and . lib were too long. ; 
, Approximately 24 percent (15) of the comments can be categorized 

as "hot enough. Information." There were four comments about: not receiving 



Il^erioug^i^l^ specific careers ; four that related ? 

ij tbVilacfc^^ salaries and educational require? 

ments; and one referring to the paucity of literature. Six comments 
vconcerned unmet specific needs— '!I wanted to talk to. . .^V a bio-medical 

engineer, -a sociologist, B ^pediatrician, a physician's assistant j 

and so on. . 

V "The next most frequently commented on iaspect of the Workshop; 
accounting for 7 (11%) of the comments, concerned the pre-assignment of - 
participants to Sessions Ila and lib. "I was; placed in an uninteresting 
group , or "the session was unrelated to my ofield" were typical. 

i There were. five comments about the Workshop not being personalized- 
enough. For ^example, one participant (herself a night school' 
student) isald; there should be a "workshop for students who work .and 
go to ;: school at night."; Another said "my questifens were unanswered" , 
and a third' elaborated on by stating that the afternoon sessions 

wer^ ^overpowered byv the irit'erests of a few students. " ' r . 

The remaining. sevenvxesponses to "what I liked least" included 
three who stated ' thax the ideology was not feminist enough; a com- 
plaint that we did np^ "visit workplaces"; and another indicating that 
!*round lunch, tables" would have been better . One student was upset by 
"the small number of women who showed' up as compared to the large number 
who have just gone Into the field and do not know everything," 

What participants liked best . Participants were very verbal about 
what they liked. Of the 129 comments made,' 69i.or 53 percent were related 
to meeting the guest presenters— 21 were specific references to being 
exposed to other women who have made decisions and faced obstacles that; 
participants identified with. Par;ticlpants felt they 'were not : alone. 
As one student put It, "I met wqirien who ma4e decisions I had bee^ 
worrying myself over and see that they coped so maybe I can. too." 
There were 12 comments about three specific presenters, and 11 about 
meeting women who were helpful, answered questions, were concerned 
and who volunteered themselves for future contacts. .One attendee said, 
"I was impressed by how other women are Interested In helping." Other 
things participants liked about the presenters Included, "hearing women 
talk about their lives. . . " and "meeting women doing things I only read 



about -" It) a-dditiori, there were_ statements about coming- into contact 
ikti good-'r^le models (9), and about meeting nice, likeable people (7), 
AndfiDrie^^^^^^^^ saicNthat what she liked best was that she came 

away from the conference with "an increased respect for women." ' 
There were 15 comments about specific sessions "and activities 
Workshop's organization and'ambiance, and the small-group interactions. " 
.TVelve- other comments mentioned information, including learning- about 
what was involved in specific careers and the relationship between 
education'and careers. One young.woman stated, "Z.. so many different 
, areas in the science field, that I thought were non-existent^.. . . 1 need 

now" to talk, to a college advisor and narrow down the choices open to 
■ m^." ,The reraainitxg 41 comments also concerned persortai growth and 
development and included .16 statements about expanded options and horizons 
five about -learning to think ("made me open my mind", "made me think 
about my career' choice and take my life seriously"), and eight about . 
acquiring confidence, strength, and ,decision-making ability. As one , 
participant said, "Two weeks ago .1 wgs tp S jag. Today, because of. this 
. .workshop and a visit to a ^ tar eer counter at afehool things are clearer 
to me... .I.knew I had to sit d«m..\ ev^^ate- .. and decide, but 
didn't know how' to go about it- Wow \ hav^a ^ucH Ibetter idea. Thank 



you!" 



Fbllowup Survey - -*i 
In May 1978 one version of a Followup Survey was sent to. the 59 
women who attended the workshop ancl aflOtheir vets ion went to those 51 who 
were invited but "did not show up.^ Excluding the two questionnaires ; 
that were returned. by the post office and the two that were too late 
to include in the analyses^/ completed Survejrs were received from 29 
attendees and 22 non-attendees; this is a rate of return of 50 and 44 
percent of each group, respectively. The high return rate for the latter 
group suggests a high level of interest and supports their :Claim that the 
primary reason for non-attendance was a response to last miilute demands - 

on them. . . ^ 



See Appendix i B5 and B8 for copies. 



^One late reutrn ana one undellverable Survey was an attendee; the 
other late return and undeliverabie mail was for a non-attendee, 



The purpose, af the followup was to. ascertain the extent and dura- 
bility of change and the nature of activity that occurred subsequent^ 
to ythe Workshop, using the non-attendee group for comparison. We were 
also Interested in how participants viewed the experience five months 
afiter the event and their reaction to the .materials we prpvided, . . - 

/ Edi(catibnal plan s. The educational goals and plans of both groups 
^of respondents differed from their plans as specified ^on the application. 
Approximately |0 percent (69,0%) of the attendees said that the Workshop 
/•directly' influenced" their .plans for schoplingVand 37.9 percent said 
it directly irjfluenced their major field of study. 

More specifically, although all respondents indicated that they 
planned to continue in college (in September 1978) , *13. 8 percent of 
ithe participants and 9.1 jpercent of the non-attendees said they would 
transfer to another institution. When 'asked why, they explained "to 
further my education"^, for "academic reasons", and because their present 
college did not offer programs in their new field.s of interest. 

. Both versions of the Survey asked students whether they had changed 
major between September 1977 and June 1978 (Question 2), and whether 
this was a result of the Workshop (Question 16, participants' survey. )• 
Approximately 14 percent of the non-attendees and 31 percent of the 
attendees said they had changed major .(all of whom attributed it to . 
the Workshop; see Table 11, page 57), and an additional five attendees 
and one non-attendee indicated an intention to change major next year^ 
l*e. , as of September 1978, 

The attendee group made the following changes: three changed to 
a major in biology from medical technology , math, and speech pathology; 
one changed from pre-med to English; another from, natural to computer 
science; one from anthropology to" sociology; and one from bio-medical: 
science to engineering. Those participants intending to change major 
were to change to liberal-arts, biochemistry , nursing, chemistry , and 
law. They changed major because: "I gained confidence in my abilities"; 
"I became more certain of what courses to take"; "I realized I was 



^'Furthering education was most frequently advanced by those who were 
transferring from a two- to a four-year college! \ *^ 



iinterested In chemistry"; and /'I wanted the more flexibility/' 

the non-attendees changed (or stated ah intention to change) from / 
biology to environmental science, from pre-med to pre-law, -and to _,either 
chemistry or biology "alone" [i.e., riot have a dual major];* ^ - 

Although greater proportions of participants changed their field 
^of study, relatively more non-attendees said they had registered for 
Spring semester courses (credit and non-credit) that they had . . 
not previously considered! 40. 9 jpercent of the non-attendees and 17.2 | 
percent of the attendees reported doing so. Non-attendees registered 
for "courses in writing. Black women, philosophy, nutrition, anthropology , 
computer science, and math; for Workshop participantSj "new" courses^ 
included psychology, pharmacology, CPR,- business law, and Chaucer. 

The comparisons between the groups are most dramatic with respect, 
to the amount of education they wanted; We* asked both groups of 
women whether, between September 1,977 and June 1978, they changed their 
minds about how much education they intended to obtain (Question 5) and 
to indicate the highest degree they currently sought (Question 4). We 
"also asked if they planned to continue their education without inter- 
ruption and, if not, to describe the nature and timing of the inter- 
ruptions (Question 7). ^ 

Thirty-one percent of the participants and 13. '6. percent of the 
non-attendees said they intended to obtain more education than they had^- 
cohsider^ed prior to tliis year, (The remainder of both groups indicated 
no change in the amount of education they anticipated.) The participants 
explanations of "why" included the following: "a master's doesn't seep 
sufficient"; "a higher degree would, be a great asset in my work"; "better 
career opportunities"; "I can get a better job"; "no one wants someone 
with only a B.S. in biology"; and, "I want to go'as far as:i can." 
Non-attendees said:' "times will be changing"; "my friends will get a 
master's and so will I"; "for more money and a more rewarding career"; 
and "my field is constantly expanding.". . 

Attendees and non-attendees were asked at"* three separate times 
about the highest degree they intended to attain. Their responses on . 
the Workshop Application form. Workshop Evaluatio n Rating Fonn,.:and 
the Followup Survey have been presented in Table 1, page 9. As can .be 
i s^en in ;the table, there were changes in the educational aspirations of ^ 



■ both groups over time. Initially, (at the time of the application), 
approximately one-tHlrd of each group said they Intended to get a • 
doctorate: a somewhat greater proportion of non-attendees than atten- 
■dees wanted, a masterfs degree; and relatively more attendees planned on 
a professional degree and/or a doctorate and a professional degree. ' 

.By May 1978, the pattern changed considerably: the greatest pro- 
portion of non-attendees continued to aspire to a master's. degree, but - 
the proportion who stated a doctorate as a goal decreased by approximately 
lialf. This was-offset by a great Increase in professional degrees. 
For participants,: however, the largest number said they. intended to 
iattain a doctorate and althou^gh there was also an increased proportion 
stating they intended to pursue a professional degree, there was a 
decrease from approximately 34 to 14 percent in those who desired a 
master's level education. • 

The immediate impact of the Workshop on the participant group was 
to greatly increase educational aspirations. This is^ apparent by 
comparing the Workshop Evaluation Rating Form responses with the 
responses on the application. - (See. columns 1 and 3 /Table 1, page-9). 
At the conclusion^ of the Workshop more than half thW respondents (57;1%) 
'wanted a doctorate and an additional 23.2 percent said they would get 
a professional degree (3.6%) and/or a doctorate ago professional degree 
(19. 6%), \: . V 

The dramatic surgiB in desire for more education dtd not remain at 
as high a pitch, although at the time of the followup, participants 
tended to want more education than they had previously. From, the data 
In Table 1 the most stable and dramatic change appears to be in the 
subset of the attendee group who wanted to complete their education with 
a master's degree. The long-term effects on this group are especially 
compelling in comparison with the .increase in the non-attendee group who 
indicated they intended to get a master's/ degree. 

With the increase in the number of years of additional schooling 
required for more advanced degrees, it is interesting to note that most 
participants said they anticipated being able to complete their highest 
degree without interruption: . 75.9 percent of the attendees indicated, 
on the ; Surve y ; they would do so, as compared with approximately 80 . 
percent who,' on the application, plsuined to finish their education 



'Wthbut Interruption.. A smaller percentage, 59.1 percent, of the 
non-attendees responding to the Survey sal^ they planned to go to school 
without breaks'. For both groups, thcfse that anticipated discontinuity 
In: schooling .explained that place betwe,en degrees ^and 

for tiie purpose of gaining work experience. . , : 

Career goals . The long-range career plans, similar to the educa- 
tlonal'plans, changed from the time of. the application .(September-November. 
19>7) to the time of the followup (May 1978). The change was. most 
pronounced for participants, many of . whom attributed the change to the . j 
Workshop; others indicated that the Workshop served to affirm their goals. 
Only two non-attendees (9.1%) indicated a change in career (from : 
business to nutrition and from pre-law to pre-med) and both explained • 
that the new choice ."was more for me." . ; 

There were ten attendees (34.5% of the respondents to the Survfiy). 
who mentioned new career," goals: . nursing rather than forensic medicine-i ^ 
biology rather than teacher of the deaf; and communications . rather . than 
pre-jned. . Other changes were from medical technology .to public health;, 
engineering to management ; teaching to research; engineering to physics; 
medicine to chemistry; and medical research to computer- systelas engin- 
eering. Reasons for these changes included an interest in the biology 
l^.e., physiology) of he3,rlng; the facf that their origlnai choice was 
too demanding or required too much time ivi the field; and increased 
ambition. One participant who changed from cjedical research to computer 
systems engineering attributed it to the enthusiasm of the. women she 

met at the Workshop- j 

Extracurricular activities . We also jsfiked attendees arid non- 
attendees to Indl-cate by a "yes" or 'V" . response (Question 11, llal lQWU P 
Survey ) whether they had engaged in selected extra- and currlcular- 
related activities between January, and May 1978. The responses of both 
groups are summarized in Tabie 9, page 53; a "percent difference" was 
calculated, where s "+" indicates a greater proportion of participants 
who. engaged in an activity on their own. - 

Larger proportions of non-attendees engaged in 13 of the, 21 activi- 
; ties listed than did Workshop participants. ; Participants in greater 
; proportions did the followlngs read college catalogs—more were trans- : 
■'ferring. and/or coKsldering addltional^#ducation; read about professional , ■ 



■The Proportion of Respondents to the Followup Surve y Indicating "Yes" 
i^j They Had Engaged in Selected Activities Between January and June 1978 

y ( Figures in percentages) • 



Categories of Actiyities 


Participants 
% Yes 


Nonr A 1 1 end e e s 
% Yes 


Percent 

bifferenc^^ 
_ . — _ — -i— 


Read college catalogs ^ 


79/3 


.72.7 


+ 6.6- 


Read about scienqe/scient is ts 


79.3 


81.8 


• • - 2.5 


Read about career women * 


65.6 


40.9 


+24.7- 


Read biographies of scientists 


24.2 


/> 36.4 


-12. 2 


Read, biographies, of • women 


. 34.5. • 


31.8 


+ 2.7 , 


Read about :employTnent' of scientists 


48.3- - 


77.3 


-29.0 


Read scientific lournals 


62.1 


72.7 


-10.6 


Read want-ads. 


41.4. " 


.59.1 


-17.7 


Joined, a science club 


31.0 


81.8 


-50.8 . 


Tried to get a part-time job 


41.4 


36.4 


+ 5.0 ■ 


Tried to get a summer iob 


. 41.4 ' 


31.8 


+ 9.6 


Joined a prof essional association 


24.1 . 


9.1 


+15.0 


Attended a scientific meeting ■ \ 


- 27.6 *. • ^ 


31.8 


■ - 4.2 


Enrolled in more math courses ^ 


24.1 


27.3 


- 3.2 . 


Enrolled in more science ^bourses 


62.1, 


59.1 


+ 3.0 . 


Talked with school counselors 


44. 8' 


: 81.-8 


\ -37.0 


Talked with science faculty 


69.0 


81.8 


.-12.8 


Talked ito faculty advisors 


58.6 ' 


72.7 


-14.1 


Talked with financial aid staff 


44.8 


54,6 


- 9.8 


Talked with college admissions . 
i staff 


h\o 


36.4 


- ' - 5.4 


Talked to employed scientists i 


55:2; 


.54.6 • 


+ 0.6 


Told people about the Workshop 


89.7* 


N.A. . " 




Heard about the Workshop from ^ 
others 


N.A. ' 


13.6 •■ 





^Percentages are based on the number of respondents in each group answerinjg 

QuPQfinn 11 on the FollowuD Surve y. ■ 

^A "+*'=larger proportion of attendees; a "-"= larger proportion of non- 
attendees?^ ■ • : 1 



women's careers; read biographies of women; tried to get' a part-time 
Job; tried to get a summer job; jol.ned a professional association; 
enrolled In more science courses. 

V - Substahtlally more non-attendees, than attendees joined a sclencie 
club; talked with college .counselors; read employment projections for 
scientists; read the classified want-ads; talked with faculty; advisors; 
talked with science faculty; read biographies of scientists; and. read 
scientific journals. The twogroups differed least with respect to . 
talking to employed scientists; reading abbut science/scientists; and 
reading biographies about women. Assuming that the groups started ' 
fairly 'similarly, apparently participation-' in the Workshop fulfilled 
the needs of attendees for certain kinds of information — ^ that can be 
gotten from college faculty, advisors, . and counselors — and stimulated 
them . to- seek out more prof esslonal, adult, and." relevant work experience., 
in their fields of Inter^est: 

The following two sections on Workshop Materials and the Workshop 
in Retrospect are based on the responses of 29 of the 59 participants — 
those Attendees who responded to the Followup Surve y. 

Workshop materials '. Written reactions of respondents who had 
attended the Worksho^p were our^ only estimate of the quality and Impact 
of* the^ materials we prepared for patticipants_. "We asked participants 
(Question 17, Followup Survey ) to indicate how heflpful they found the 
materials based on ^. a three-point scale of helpfulness. Their reactions* 
a-re presented in Table 10 (on the following page) ; included in the table 
is an average score where the Higher the score (i.e., the closer t:o > ^ ^ 
3.00) the more helpful were the materials. Also' Included are the ,r 
proportions of responderits indicating they "haven' t read it yet." 

It is jobyious that a substantial proportion of respondents . had 
not yet read any of the suggested; books (materials that were not included 
In their sets) and a relatively large percentage (20.7%) had not gone 
through the "Guide to Self-Directed Career Plannlng.^V On the other hand, ^ 
all had; apparently read the scientists' autobiographies and most had 
read the other materials as well. 



Table 10 

Proportlbn of Attendees Completing- the Survey Who Rated the 
Helpfulness off the Workshop Materials 

(Figures in Percentages; N" 29) 





Ratings of Helpfulness 


Haven't ' 




Materials 


Not ■ / 
Helpful 


Somewhat 
■'Helpful 


V&cy 
Helpful 


Read 
It Yet ■ 


Ayeragef 
Score 


Autobiographies 


17.2 i 


v48.3 


34 . 5 . ' 




2.17 . 


Typical days. . \. , 


13.7 


31.3 ' 


51.7 
: 48.3 . 


> 3.3 


2.39 


Facts about Workshop 


13.8 ; 


34.5 _ 


3.4 


2. 36 


Career Descriptions 




34.5 , 


62.1 V 


3,4 


2.64 


Guide to Self-Directed 
Cafeer Pla^nning 


,/. . 
6-9/ 


34.5 


.37.9 


; 20.7 


.2:39 ■ 


Suggested books to 
read • 




34.5 


20.7 


41.4 


2.29 


^1:00 = not helpful; 3: 


00 = jvery helpful 









Lpoking at the Averacge/ Score (computed for those that read the mate- 
rials), .the most helpful materiais by,, far were the career descriptions — 
the six sets of materialsJiStaf f wrote about careers^. in engineering, physi- 
cai science, psychology ,'^renvirbnmental science, life science^ and health, 
'medicine, and- dentistry,*^ fhe participants felt that the least helpful mate- 
rials, were the autobiographies — reactions that do hot accord with the reac- 
tions of our colleagues arid other professionals who saw the matey'ials. 
Partfcipants^ ratings, however, subs tantisate impression^ that these young ■.. 
women either do not feel the need to cope with life-style concerns or cannot 
anticipate potential confJjVtc in these areas. It may. also/ref lect the fact 
that participants, "heard" the autoblographiiBs during Session I. v. Nonetheless 
the .ratings clearly point to a need on the part of participants fpr very 
specific realistic information about scientific careers, preparation, future 
employment, and typical daily . activities. 

The- Workshop in retrospect . On the Survey we asked attendees several 
'additional questions. One thing we were interested in was whether their 
opinion about the Workshop's value had changed; 82.8 percent said no. 
;For the five who said their opinion had changed, none had become nega- 
tive--that is, they affirmed the Workshop's value. One student said, * • 
■'It had great impact. I volunteered at the ' and am now involved 

in an experiment." Another said she "found it very wprthwhile. 



A; thira "saw. It as a source of information.*, very beneficial, [bocause 
ishe] can think about it when talking to people... it's a basis for 
my questions." (That same participant felt; it would be better "with a 
lot of.followup.") Another women explained that she "realized the ■ 
.Workshop was valuable in making me clarify my goals... and seeing options 
The fifth commented that -^it was the "experiential knowledge that there 
are women in these fields... gave ,me an increased sense of security with 
my choice. " 

' When asked; most of the participants (86. 2%) said they would attend 
if the Workshop were to be offered again, and all but one said they 
would recommend it to a friend. They felt' that the most valuable part 
of the Workshop, looking back, was the opportunity/to interact with 
('successful professionals on a one-to-onie or small-group basis; a total; 
^of 17 respondents described this as the most valuable part of the 
experience. They said It in vario^us ways, such as meeting different 
women and hearing about their careers ; talking on a one-to-pnei basis 
with protessionals; hearing personal ■ successes, of women scientists; 
dnd speaking with various professionals in small- groups. They also 
referred positively to the openness of the discussions' and the encourage- 
ment they received. Two participants felt that sharing Ideas and ' 
concerns were most valuable ; one said tha.t she enjoyed meeting scientist 
and peers with interests .similar fto her own. Four participants commented 
on learning aboiit integrating their lives and careers. Another two 
said they "learned about new fields which [as a' result] made me think 
realistically."^ One 'participant told us that the Workshop was valuable ; 
because it "^renewed her interest in computers" and another "realized 
that WQmen were In fields that I only thought men were In. 

In terms of what they found least valuable, lA respondents either . 
did not respond or said "nothing!"; one "didn't remember"; and one 
said "lunch." Of the 13 remaining participants, five wanted more 
specifics—three of whom spoke of not getting an opportunity to speak 
with persons in particular fields and two of whom felt that we did not 
provide sufficient information about salary and employment. (Other 
comments referred to'.the length of Session I, the superfluousness of 
Session ly- the repetitive'ness of and arbitrary groupings for Sessions 
Ila and lib, and the evaluation f otms. ) ^ 

:^,„:- :. . •;• - ■ ■ f^^;\ , ' ' , 
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Table 11, below, summarizes the responses of participants when we 
asked them to judge whether the Workshop had a direct Influence on their 
feelings, , plans, and activities. Approximately^ 86 percent of the respondents 

Table'll' ; 



Proportion of Attendees Responding^ to the Survey Who Indicated 
the Workshop Did or Did Not Influence /their Plans and Feelings 

(Figures in Percentages; N = 29) - 



Your Plans, Feelings; Goals: 


Did the Workshop have a Direct Influence?' 


^ Yes , 


No . , 


No Response 


Major field of Interest 


37.9 ; ■ /'■■ 


■■■55.2 . ;■■>. 


-6.9 


ilse of electlves 


48.3, 


. 48,. 3 


i ■ ■,: " - '' 


Use of leisure time 


48.3 


. 44.8 


6.9 


Feelings about self 


48.3 


' 44.8' 


6.9 


Feelings about science careers 


79.'3 


17.3 ; 


3.4 


Feelings about women In; 
science • . \ 

Career goa..ls 


75.9 


20.7 ■ 


• ■■■'■ 3.4 


58.7 


37.9 


3.4 


Educational plans \ 


69.0 


27.6 


3.4 


View of your" future ■ \ 


86.2 


13.8 





ERIC 



felt that the Workshop- did haW a direct influence on how they viewed th^lr 

own future, and more -than three\auarters, 79.3 percent and 75.9 percent, v. 

■ ■ .♦. ■ " ■ ■ . ' , ' ■ , * ' . 

felt that it influenced^ their feelings about- careers in science and about N 

women in science, respectively. HaXf or more felt it directly influenced 

their educational plans and career gok^ls^ as well as their use of electives 

and leisure time and their feelings abd^t' themselves. The Workshop had 

least influence f or the "fewest- number of participants on their i major field' 



of interest. 



\ 



. Again, participants were, vocal and positive In their- comments. 
There were those that spoke iabout increiased conf^idence. . . 

■ ■ • . ■ ■ .•■ ■ \ ■ ■ ■■: ■■ ■ 

: • It "gave me the push to want to succeed—not just talk, , but feel 
I can and will." ^ 

• "Realized people will help—I'm not alone." 

, ; • "Have more confidence in entering science field a^ a woman— 
, ; li know I have more choices." \ 



"Gave me confidence in planning a life as a scientis 



i 



.••"I was encouraged to continue my education, not to limit my goals. •• 
; tl^e future Is unlimited," 

• "The age! of some of the wbm^n Inspired me to consider graduate 
school;" (Thls^^^r ; / 

• "I feallzed what a career' In science entails and I decided I V ; 
\ wianted more community Involvement ^ 1^ i 

• "1 was encouraged to further my school lr^#" 

• "i realized that majoring In science was not pr;actlcal [too much 
education required] In my life plan, I'll major In computers." 

Several participants mentioned learning about new careers or the 
fact that wotnen .are Involved 'in careers they had heretofore thought of 
as ".male". . . 

• "I heard about: careers I neyer knew before and saw women In . 
these prof essloris." - - ^ , - 

• "I feel more now. that science careers for women are uplifting, 
meatilngful, sense of accomplishment." 

• "I opened my mind toward women scientists,'., (totally impressed 
at hearing womerf^jtalk', have views, problems, pasts and futures . 
for once. Instead of men..." 

Some described their realization that women can have careers and other 
life goals... ^ - 

' ; • "Realized most importantly one can be both a woman and ai scientist." 

• "Glad to meet women able to manage a .science career and raise 
families/^ • ' 

• "It's poitgible for women to have a family and a career." 

And a few pairtlclpants modified their future goals and strategies... 

• "I changed' majors which is delightful, beneficial, but ticiwtldertng." 

• "Workshop helped narrow my Interest to exactly what I wish to , 
' accomplish." ' ' 

• "The workshop Impressed me with the Importance of computers in 
science. I plan to take computer courses." 

• "I will take computer courses and see where it leads." 

• "I now work as a volunteer... and will continue my education for a 
more stable future." 

• "Before I was undetermined [sic] about my goals and abilities. 
Now I- m volunteering and the workshop made me determined to be a 

» "My future plans have a new dimension." ^ - 

• "I had to modify my career goals to satisfy all my future life 
plans. ".'^ ; . ^" ' 

•"I'm now definite about biology."* 



The 



reaction that sums It up most compellingly is the following: 



"I feel [the workshop] directly Influenced me In the way 
1 feel about myself, careers In science, a woman In science, 
my career goals, my educational .plans, as well 'as in my view 
of my Qwn future; because it made me realize the many fields 
open to me. It made me aware that I was not the only one, 
or one of a few in, the process of choosing a career. Even, 
more important, it showed me that my problems, questions, 
and decisions were not unique, 

''Through this workshop I was assured that a family 
and a career can be handled at the same time, and that 
there are ways and people A^/hp are ready, willing, and able 
to help me with the problems I have and will encounter along 

the. way. *' ,. ■ ■ ^ 

"I found the workshop to be a well-planned, well-- 
organized and exceptionally well-carried-out event. The 
contents of the workshop were effectively presented and 
response to questions was good.' 

"I understand that due to the work and costs a workshop 
like this entails, it is not possible to carry them out 
more often. But if possible, I would look forward to work- 
shops vbich would focus on the different branches of the 
different sciences, i,e,, focus on psychplogy and. then dfeal' 
with the different iareas of psychology , etc. It would serve 
as a good follow-up to the general science workshop. I feel 
that with the "It's My Life" workshop as an Introduction, 
these more specialized workshops would be of great value. 

"I definitely enjoyed myself , appreciated meeting so 
many Interesting people and am looking forward toother 
programs you sponsor. 

"Finally,, it provided me with many resources which I 
know will prove quite helpful to me and other" women that 
I share them with,,," 



SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS . .. ^ 

Overall; the IT'S MY LIFE! Workshop was effective in meeting its 
objectives and t;he needs of participants. It provided participants with 
career information; strategies for career planning; and, most importantly, 
exposure to professional scientists in an interactive environment which 
proved to have a lasting impact on students' values, attitudes, and 
aspirations. The participants, guest presenter s and project staff en- 
::joyed;the experience and, with some modification, would repeat it. : 



The one day 'Workshop took place on December 21, 1977 at the Graduate 
School and University Center of the City University of New~York In New . 
York City, We i chose a weekday so as not to exclude religious women and ; 
; because there: were not sufficient funds to rent space on a weekend. ; The 
week before Christmas seemed -to present the least conflict with' the ; 
achedule of vacations and classes or examinations in the schbols from ' 
which we would be recruiting, 

.Working through faculty liaisons In science departments and departs 
ments of counseling and student services at 48 college and university 
campuses In the greater New York metropolitan area, we designed an appll- 
\catlon process whose primary goal was to assure a highly motivated group 
of applicants. The .process was successful to the extent that most of 
the 240 applications we received were from people who had^ responded to 
the posters displayed on the campuses or who had heard about the Workshop 
directly from friends or lla^lsons. 

We selected 110 freshman and' sophomore women students that, met the 
criteria of sexV' college year, and better than average potential to 
successfully pursue a scientific career, An Invlt fiction to attend was 
extended to the 110, all but one of whom accepted; however y In the three 
working days prior to (and including the early morning of ) December 21, 
2b additional women cancelled. Thfe reason that the one woman declined was 
because she would not be in the City, Most pf the 20 who withdrew (i\e\ ^ 
those ,for whom we have record of prior notice of cancellation) had to 
attend class or take an examination that they had not known about when 
they -accepted the offer. 

A severe rainstorm, on December 21 accounted, in part , for lowered - 
attendance.- Of the 89 participants we expected, a total of 59 women — 
one- third of whoin were freshmen and two- thirds of .whom were sophomores 
enrolled at 28 dlfferient colleges and urilversities-rattended. Somewhat ^ 
less than half of the /si women who did , not attend .^responded to our 
Followup Surve y (a proportion that indicates a very high level pf^^jnptl- • 
vatlon) expiainlng t^hat they had to attend class (65%:) , were too . sick 
to travel ih the r^in (10%) , and overslept (10%). Thirteen participants 
dropped out during/ the last 45 minute session at- the end of the day: - i 
: six went to work, Ithree went to class, three became ill, and -one had a-; ; : 



• ; I ape iai engagemen t 

i attendees (including the drop-outs) were between 

the ages of; 18 ayd 30; few (22X) were or had been married; and' eight 
. iout of 10 {had no^ children. * Of those 1;hat responded/ to the question of 

ethnicity; 69 percent were white^^ a^ blacks 
I Oriental , i and/ persons with Spanish surnames. Twenty-'two women of the 
: group that had declared a college major planned to major in biology; most ^ 
•of ; the 59 participants had not yet declared- a minor. On the application ' 
to: the Workshop, the most frequent career choice v/asmedicine^ followed 
by; psychology and r'^lated fields. Their educational plans tended to 
accord with their career goals: one-third of the participants aspired 
■ to^ doctoral .degree and another, approximately 12 percent to a prof esisional 
-(M.D.) degree. Largely reflecting the fact* that they were drawn from 
two-year as well as four-year colleges^ 11.0 percent would complete their 
education with a bachelor's degree and 33.9 percent with a mas^terVs degree. 
What participants expected from the Workshop was an understanding of job 
.opportunities in science open to women, a chance to meet professional : 
sciientists, and guidance in their own career choices. 

; The Workshop commenced at 8:45 a.m., half- an hour after the arrival^ ^ 
?of the !f itjst participant. As they arrived, they were registered, given ; 
jsets of materials, and asked \to complete two exercis,es designed to provide 
staff with some baseline indicators and to focus ; participants on the day' s 
/ activities.. . * . . ^ 

At 9:15, Session I opened with the moderator introducing the keynote 
speaker' who addressed the assembled group. Immediately following her 
welcome, the seveti scientists — including a polymer chemist', biomedical 
scientist, comparative psychologist, engineer, physician, computer 
scientist, and environmental scientist—were presented. They were 
^ ^introduced in pairs, based on dramatic similarities or differences in V 
experienofes, background, pv approach to their professions. They ranged , 
in age, ethnicity, and current marital status. SomeMhad young children; ^^^^-. ^ 
; Other adult children.- One was childless and the seventh was in the 
process of considering starting a family. All had obtained the highest ' ' 
degree required in th^ir field. 

]To obtain these women, we spoke with and invited eleven. Th^ seyfeh ' 
sile^^ chosen to represent the most common interests 



i?o£^^^^^^^^^^ had invited; they were also those that had the 

time and interest to devote' to preparation, and for the mo3t part, some i 
prior experience In teaching— although all were currently working ln\ a , 
oon*academlc setting*. ^ 

After lunch which lasted from noon to 1:00 p.m. (during which ^ 
participants freely mingled. with the guest scientists) , each participant; 
was iassighed to two pondecutive one-hour small-group sessions. The 
assignments were made in advance by' project staff primarily on the basis; 
of participant interest: - they would meet in the first small-gt:oup session 
wlth^the scientists whose background and career seemed closest to that ^ 
of the students; in the ^ next small-group session the student met with 
another group led by another one of the scientists whose experiences 
were also^ — to the extent po8sible--qf Interest or potential interesjc: 
to the student. 

The purpose of these two sessions was Identical. They were designed 
to explore In some depth a typical workday In the life* of a scientist, 
emphasizing the different skills., abilities, and ^activities, made use of 
In the course of a day; comparisons were also made between the responsi- 
bilities of the scientists and other people of lesser, (or different) 
academic qualifications with whom they worked, . Much of the time of these 
groups was spent in elaborating on the scientists' attainment of their 
goals and in responding to participants ' concerns with how to* maximize 
the attainment of theirs. 

These two small-group sessions were led by the scientists, assisted 
by other guests and selected members of the project staff. Three^ a^di- ^ 
tional guests — a CUNY community college career counselor, a Director of ^ 
Admissions at another CUNY comteunity college, and the ^Director of Sciencci^ 
Public Affairs of a majbr Industrial organization— were asked to assist 
In these sessions (because of their experience In imall-groiip dynamics) 
and to be the leaders of subsequcti^u i^inl-group activities. 

From 3:00 - A:Oi& p.m. we schet'Uled an optional session (III), during 
which participants could choose from among five alternative activities? 
they could continue discussion with any or all of the ^scientists; explore 
a computer-based ^college and career information system; discuss admission 
requirements for graduate schools; investigate opportunities for scientists, 
in business, and industry; and/or engage in values clarification activities. 



: :;M^ ta'spend time >Wlth more than one of these ' 

Omln^^ m6^t^ spent some more time with; the scientists^ 

from 4:00 - 4:45 p^m. The partl- 
,clpant8| were reconvened' as a group, the day's activities were summarized, 
^ evaluatlbn Instr^^ and take-home materials were 

■distributed. 

in general » the largest proportion of staff ^tlme was In the prepara« 
tlon of materials for the participants. In addition to the design of 
three exercises to provide data for the evaluation (two prei-post admlnls- 
tratldns of pies and Life Line and an end-of- Workshop Evaluation 
Rating Form ) , staff wrote (or edited) written materials and other exercises 
to be lised during the Workshop and prepared additional materials for home use 
The materials for use during the Workshop day Included several fact ; 

-sheets about women In the labor force and. about women scientists and 
autobiographies and typical days of the seven guest scientists. For" 
reference, we compiled sets of materials prdvicllhg det^illed Iniformation 

: (descriptions » Educational requirements,: employment projections) about 
professional and technical level careers in physical science, engltieering, 
psyqholcgy, environmental science, life science, ^nd health, medicine, 

. and dentistry. We alsc developed"A Guide to Self-Directed Career Plannlnj^" 
auto-tutorlal activities that take a user through a series of readings 
and exercises designed ' to Increase self -awareness and structure Investl- 
gatlon of the opportunities that exist In the external world, culminating 
In decislon^maklng and career planning. / 

In May 1978, five months after the Workshop, we sent a followup / 
quescionnaire to 59 attendees and. to the group of 51 women who cancelled; 
or did hot show. up (the non-attendees). Responses were received from 
approximately half of eac;|i group. During this interim, project staff 
and guest presenters had some contact with the participants* At the 
request of some students, we sent letters to department chalrpeople 

.ai^ faculty advisors describing the participants' experiences. Students, 
wltti their consent, kept in touch with several .of the scientists from 

whom they reqiriss ted (and received) more Information, suggestions for summer • 

and/or part-time employment, and leads to other persons who might help 
them with their individual unique needs. 



response tQ, the iWorkshop yas uniformly posit 
;Vand presenters were enthusladtlc In their praise. Even the work we asked 
■of them— -updating vltae, writing an autobiography and a description of 
their typical day at work—was appreciated. because it provided. the 
excuse : many needed to* orgianlze themselves and take a retrospective and 
prospective look at their development. The effort staff expended to 
Insure smooth organization was also highly regarded by the guests and 
by the participants. ^ 

Extensive evaluations were conducted of the Workshop components 
and of the impact on the student participants, at the Workshop's* con- ^ 
elusion and after a followup period. Participants' immediate reactions 
were favorable: 50 of the 56 respondents rated it "very worthwhile" and 
an additional four women said it was "somewhat worthwhile"; and, they 
remained! as positive. Five months .later^approxlmately 83 percent of the 
respondents said they had not changed their minds about its value, and 
.other women said . that they had become more positive in retrospect. 
Somewhat more than 86 percent said they would attend if the Workshop 
were to be .of fered again arid all but one said she would recommend it : 
to a friend. 

Its principal value (based on frequency of response) was in providing 
information (participants learned about the sciences, fields within the 
major disciplines, and the kind of training required^) ; facilitating . 
sharing and Increasing awareness of the commonness of concern; and teach- / 
Ing decision-making and self-evaluation skills. ■''\'/*^^ 

' The best part of the Workshop was, without question, the use of the 
scientists and other presenters as role models and group leaders. ' Both 
at the end of the day and five months later, participants were extremely 
outspoken with respect to interacting with high-level, successful/pro-, 
fessional women who faced obstacles, experienced and resolved ^nf lie ts, 
arid who were concerned with helping others. Participants V concern with 
the helpfulness of the scientists is especially interesting/in light ^ of ' 
the f^'ct that so many had told us that their plans were s^^ported by 
other women—school counselors, women friends, and mothers. Related to - 
this may be the fact that in the Interval between the end of the Workshop 
and the Followup Survey participants apparently did .not talk to counselors 
advisors, or science faculty to the extent that non-attendees, did. 



■ : Th^re were few n to the Workshop, either atv:'^-; 

■ Its lend or subsequently. Most participants said there was nothitig they ; 
i didn't like/ The criticisms had to do with hot receiving enough specific 
infbrmatlem (e.g. , about scrme sciences such as sociology; and about 
salaries and future employment opportunities) and the pre-assignment of 
studMts into small-groups. 

/ .When participants rated the usefulness of the sessions, their ratings 
'^ccord^d with their overalf reactions. .Thus, the most useful session 
-was Session I, followed by the mini-group "Select, Don't Settle" and the 
Continued informal discussions with the scientists. -Relatively least . 
useful was the mini-group that worked with the computer search system. 
Also relatively less useful,, although rated better than "somewhat" was 
the group discussing corporate needs--scientists in industry. Session Ila 
was . more useful than Session lib, probably reflecting the fact that . 
the match between students' interest and the group to which they were 
assigned was closer in the first of these two sessions. .. 

Similar results were obtained when we asked how helpful the Workshop 
was in meeting its objectives. According to the participants, it was 
moW: effective "in (in decreasing order) providing opportunities to meet 
and talk with scientists; expanding students* horizons; and exposing them 
to the concept that careers and personal life can be suctessfully 
integrated. It was least helpful^ although better than "somewhat", in 
providing time for ; them to interact with other students or in furthering 
their understanding ot themselves.' 

Approximately one quarter or more of the respondents told Us that 
they changed college major, minor, and career goal as a result -of the 
Workshop; and, many of the changes were substantiated In the followup. 
For eMmple, 31 percent of the participants as compared with 14 percent 
of the non-attendees changed college major, and approximately 14 percent 
and 9 percent' of both groups, respectively, said they intended to transfer 
to other, institutions to further their education. It should^be noted that 
most participants remained committed to the biological sciences and many 
continued to want a career in .or related to medicine. Many of the changes > 
however, were toward the direction of the careers of the scientists^ — a 
crucial' consideration for the future. 
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'''yf':::^ln very many: instances whe)?e there W5is no change ^^^1^ niajor or goals: - ; 
I par ticipants said that the Workshop;-^ a direct influencet probably - 

becfause it conf irmad their choice * From approximately percent to g6 
percent of the participants ^^^^w the V?orlcshop r^nstroapect ^ 

Indicated that it influenced their ^ of their o«^.v future* feeling^ 

about careers In aciencet feelings about «i;pmc)ii in science » feelings about 
themselves t 'their own educational plans, and use of electiyes and lelsute^ 
time.. With reference to leisure time, far mtire attendees than non-^ 
attendees were seeking part^^time and summer employment. 

The most dramatic and consistent impact of the Workshop was with 
respect to the amount of -education-- the highest degree students hoped 
to attain. • In our view, this is one of the more realistic measuresV of 
aspiration and stable indicators of eventual attainment of young college 
students than. is the titling of a future career; On the. application, 
)he-third of the participants and one-third of the group that was not 
to attend' said they intended to get a doctorate^ More attendees than 
non-attendees planned to obtain a prof essionar^'degree and/or a:, doctorate 
plus a prof essional degree .anid fewer aspired to a master's degree. 

The immediate effect of the Workshop was an increase in the propdr- 
tdon of participants who siaid they wanted more education than they had 
had. This was reflected in the pre- and post-comparisons of the pie 
and Life Line exercises and on the end of Workshop Evaluation Rating . 
On that form, 80 percent of the students wanted a Ph.D. or ai professional 
degree and a doctorate.* 

By May 1978^ there waa a levelling ^off, but the largest number of 
participants continued $o indicate that they aspired to the highest 
level degree in their field of interest. There was, moreover, a large 
decrease in the proportion of attendees who intended to complete their, 
education at the master's degree level, in marked contrast to the non- . 
attendees^— ^Although the intervening period also witnessed an increased 
level Of educational aspiration among non-attendees^ the trend was toward 
the master's degree. 



In the remaining' pages we will present some major recommendations 
The context in which they should be viewed is^ "if we were to respond to 
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the same 'Guide for Preparation of Proposals Vi to : ; 

would r^epeat IT*S :W LIFE^^ with few modifications. 

■The most significant change we would make Is with respect , to the. 
choice of date: : early Spring would be the optimal time of year. If 
participants are to be drawn from a number of differeiit- colleges and . 
universities with differing class and vacation schedules . a weekend . 
conference would present fewest conflicts. However, Saturdays and 
Sundays present other potential, problems Including the exclusion of 
religious students, conflict with social obligations, and — In some 
instances — ^^unantlclpated costs associated with the operation and 
maintenance of the physical plant on weekends. 

We see advantages from drawing together students from seyeral 
campuses. IJhey represent a range of college populations bringing to 
the Workshop different experiences, needs, and points of view; they take 
back to diverse Institutions what they gained. .-They are. the best pub- 
licizers and disseminators. We might reconsider having students from : 
both two-year and four-year colleges. This difference In goals may 



encompass more than ah additional 



two years of undergraduate education. 
The basic plan for publicizing the Workshop was satisfactory. 
Posters and flyers displayed on bulletin boards attracted an appropriate 
population, was relatively Inexpensive, and did not promote a situation 
where there was an overabundance of applicants, the majority of whom, 
would have to be turned down./ To the extent practicable^ we would enlist . 
the aid of studetkt (rather than -staff ) liaisons to coordinate publicity 
and recruitment efforts. . 

Based on the continued evidence of Interest on the part of all our 
applicants, both participants and non-attendees,* we would retain the same 
application procedure.. As a self-screening technique it assured a highly 
motivated* groi^p of women. ; We would, however, extend Invitations to 
significantly more students than the target number and Institute a wait- 
list to cover cancellations. 

It Is difficult to speculate whether a two-day conference hds more 
advantages than, a one-day one. Obviously, In *.two days, more and. more in- 
depth work cdn be accomplished; with two full days .we would have Increased 
the opportunity for participants to. experience more of the alternatives. . 



Whether , this would have been, at the expense of the momentuiri .we generated ; ; 
we do hdtVknow, We are certain that the one-day format permitted us ^ to 
minimize the organizational and administrative concerns and that all - ' 
persons involved felt an extremely high degree> of cohesiyeness and 
..efxcitement. , ;;. ' '^'v' ' •', 

We do not think it possible (or necessary) to meet all the needs 
of all the students. There is no way, for. example, of making a session / 
.or an activity both longer and shorter in duration. Nor, given the real 
parameters , of time and money, can we visualize an approach that gives each 
student a chance to be with a scientist of her choice, or to get answers 
.to her unique problems. The design of IT'S MY LIFE! can be expanded 
in an attempt to provide more -individualistic responses; ' in particular,, 
more options could be made available in the choice session (the session 
iwhich could be enlarged on in a . two-day schedule) i although our .exper- ^ 
ience indicates that participants preferred to continue conversation 
with one or another 'scientistr-at the expense of taking advantage of the 

other alternatives. v 

Interestingly, we would retain pre-assigning paiticlpants into small . 
groups but would more actively encourage' those women who were genuinely 
unhappy to request a change. Despite the fact that pre-assignment was 
not .well-liked there was sufficient evidence that It was not perceived v 
as punitive. This procedure equalizes the size of the small groups and 
lessened favoritism. Also, relatively few participants found fault with 
it and even among those that did ^several women pointed out that it was 
valuable^'^ just because it . was an experience they would not have^ chosen. 
Given an approach that learning what one does not like, what one does 
not want to be, what skills one does not have nor want to acquire is 
worthwhile— especially if it occurs early enough so that it could be, in 
time, reviewed ag;ain. 

• : The chdice of. role models and group leaders. In our instance, the 
the scientists, is critical; Other than recommending that other- planners 
reach oiit for as accomplished a group of presenters as possible, parti- 
cipants react positively to the young and- old, the^ famous and the newly 
' graduated, the ones most like them and the most different. Participants, ' 
however, respond to the sciences/ (or fields) they represent. The important 
attributes of effective role models are warmth and genuineness, .desire to • 



help, compassion, and; the capacity for- I was; 

:;their/iage';yi"';':;-^^ . , . : 

Some "iof our evidence suggests that college freshmen and sophomores . 
may:not be as receptive to discussion to life style as older partici- 
pants would be: perhaps because they cannot perceive any conflict between 
personal arid career goals; perhaps for, this generation there will' be 

less conflict. Nevertheless, the overwhelming weight of the evidence^ 

• • ■ , ■ ■ , ' ■ ' ' ■ .■ ■ ■, ' "' ' '.' '■ ' 

is that- such discussion was of crucial * Importance , to most of the 

■ . ■ ■ '' . .■ ■ ' . ' * '■ ■ ■ , 

^partlc-'-^ants.. We hope that for those that suggested they are not yet 
ready^we were able to provide an experience they can draw on, should they 
need to subsequently. ^ 

Finally, although the written materials were expensive to produce — 
both in terms of staff tlTue and duplicating costs—they were very impor- 
tant to the .participants.. Participants wanted as much information, 
both written and oral, as they could obtain.. Oiir written materials were 
designed to provide the scope and depth that could not be provided 
through speakers, a permanent record of the Workshop, and a collection 
of materials for future reference. We strongly urge others to devote 
a great deal of effort to Insure that students have sufficient iquantl^ 
ties of material to take away with them. 

Given the size and total enrollment of the City University of New 
York, not to mention the other colleges and universities we recruited 
from, the Workshop had less of an Impact on the general practices of 
the granter institution (CUNY) than It did pn CASE (the grantee agency 
withiii CUNY) /and oh the sending colleges. We rece^^*^-! and continue to 
receive requests for copies .of our maf trials," av'r. w^^^^^ espond to questions 
about* how .to conduct similar activities. We help other groups with . 
proposals for grants. Much of this activity, we believe^, can be attri- 
buted to representatives from the sending institutions who sat in on our 
conference; some of It results* from participants', sharing ol the exper- 
ience with faculty and peers at their home school; and some is a direct : 
outgrowth of the contacts and friendships we formed . in conducting the 
Workshop. 

Other than on the participants themiselves, , IT^S MY LIFE! probably, 
had its greatest Impact on the project staff and our agency, the Center 
for Advanced Study in Education/Institute for Research and Development 



In Occupational Education. ^ One important by-product is the design of | ^ 
a workshop series ■ for implementation in the: 1978-79 school year 
Although this series is neither directed at careers in science nor at 
freshman and sophomore college students , it makes use of many of the 
materials and techniques that contributed to the success of. IT'S MY 
LIKE! .We have, of course, modified them to. accord with the needs of' 
a younger group of women and made other revisions to accord with our 
diffetent objectives. \ 

. Although personally and prof essionally satisfying, our atteinpts 
at dissemination (including this report) are not a sufficient response to 
the duplication of effort. and to the other problems we see with repetitiv 
cycles. of one or two-day workshops geographically distributed across 
the country. -A more formal mechanism is necessary to insure that the 
most .effective approaches-; in whole or in part, are replicated. 

^ ^ The most difficult task facing us in the conduct of .this project 
was decisions concerning the "how-to** of accomplishing our aims: how to 
publicize, recruit, and select participants; how to identify, select, 
and train role-models; how to find or develop materials; how to organize 
the equipment, space,, food, transportation^ ' and how to evaluate. The 
content (the what to) presented relatively less difficulty. We envision 
that all granteeis face similar problems, and' that the new cycles of grant 
iis currently doing so. The experience that each gained should not be 
lost. ... 

This report was ian attempt to share that experience with others. 
We believe, however, that we could tindertake th^ implementation of 
another workshop much more easily as a result of IT'S MY LIFE! . Our 
ideal plan,, embedded in the statement of the young women we quoted so 
exteriisively at the end of the preceding chapter, would be for a Science 
Workshop series that starts with a general workshop— an adaptation of 
IT'S MY LIFE! — to serve as. ah introduction to more specialized workshops, . 
each focusing on a different science. 



APPENDIX A 
PUBLICITY AND RECRUITMENT 



Cbllegfes and ''Universities Proposed, Contacted, | 

and Represented at the Workshop . . . .j - . - . «^ . . • • / 

August 12, 1978 Letter. Sent to. Directors, Deans, 

Chalrpeople at. Colleges and Universities. - -, - . - . . . . A2 

Poster and Postcard . • . • • • . ' . ; . . • • • • • • • • • • • 

Sample Article for School Paper.. . ... i • • • • • • • • • • • 

Bronx Community College Article . .. . . . . ; . . - - - f . . A6 

Stein College Article ... . . . • • ; • • • • • • • ^7 

CUNY's News Release . . . ...... . . . . . A8 
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COLLEGES AND irai^ PROPOSED, CONTACTED, AND 

; REPRESENTED AT THE , 



SITES PROPOSED: 



City University of New Tork 



BfonX; Community College* 

Eugenlb Maria de Hostos Community 

College* 
Fiorello H. LaGuardia Community 

College* 
Kingsborough Community College* 
Borough of Manhattan Community 

College*. - 
Medgar Evers. Community College 
New York City Community College* 
Queensborough Community College* 



The Bernard M. Baruch College* 

Brooklyn College* 

Th^ City College* 

Hunter College* , . 

John Jay College of Ci:iminal Justice 

Herbert H. Lehman College 

Queens College* 

College of Staten Island*. 

York College* 



Non-CUNY 



Adlephi University / 
College of New Rochelle 
Columbia University (Barnard 

■ College)* 
Coope^ Union 
Fordham University* . 
New York- University* 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 
Saint John's University , 
Wagner College . . 



Hofstra Uriiversity . 

Long Island Uriiversity* ^ 

Manhattan College* ' 

New School of . Social Research 

New York Institute: of Technology* 

Pace College* . 

Pratt Institute : 

Sarah Lawrence College* 

Stern College (Y^shiva University)* 



SITES INITIATING CONTACT: 



Suffolk County Community College* ♦ 
Mount St. Vincent* : 
Ramapo Community College* 
Rutgers University* 
New ^altz College -SUNY V / 
Farleigh Dickenson University 
Upsula College 



Elizabeth Seaton* 

Swarthmore College* 

Bergen County Community College 

Stoneybrook College - SUNY ' 

Vassar College 

Trenton State College 



*Studeht representation at Workshop , 
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The Graduate School and University Center 

oftheCity University of New York i/: v ;■ h 



Center (or Advancod Study »n Educallon 
Graduate Center: 33 West 42 Street. New York. N Y 10036 



August 22, 1977 



The Center for Advanced Stu<?r. in Education of the Graduate School and 
University Center "of the City University of New York will be conducting 
a free one-day workshop (under a National Science Foundation grant) on 
December 21, 1977 on science cai^eer opportunitiefs for womeriVr 
that this workshop will be a valuable experience for freshman or 
sophomore women with an interest in science who are ^s 
career paths. We; are enclosing- a l5rief description of the propo 
workshop to acquaint you with our objectives and procedures.^ 

Our own publicity- efforts will include letters to science department 
chairpersdns at local colleges and universities; flyers and posters on , 
campus; articles in college newspapers and ads in the greater metro- 
politan area newspapers; and announcements on both college arid local 
radio stations. Women who attend the workshop will be asked to complete 
an application containing some of the demographic information that NSF 
requires; and participants will be chosen from among the applicants. 

We would like your help in two basic areas: First, we. would appreciate 
your efforts in identifying likely candidates. Second, since the appli- 
cation form should be easily available to interested women, we are asking 
you to serve as yout college's representative 'and distributor of appli- ^ 
cations. We can promis'e to make these tasks as painless as possible. 

Within the n^xt four weeks we will be in touch with you for your input - 
and ; to arrange delivery of application blanks.: In the mea:ntiine, if you 
have any questions or reactions, or if you would like any additional 
information, please call' us at (212) 221-3517. or (212) 790-4612. 



. Thank you very much* 



Sincerely yours,. • 



P.S. If you cannot assume this, 
contact, please call us. 



Barbara .R. Heller 
' Project Director 

or can suggest a more appropriate 
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liinda Gross 
Project Associate 
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WHO IS IT FOR? 



.'V 



iWHENWILL !TBE{? 



p/HEREWILLITBE? 



HOW DO /APPLY? 



c^" WQWERl^iNSCIENa 

Supported by the Center for Advened Stucfy ini Edifo^^l 
y C: with a grant from the National Sbient^ Fouhidial»iI 

FRESHMAN OR SOPHOMORE WOMEN ^ 

InteresteiJ in the physical, social, or behavioral sciences 
who would like to: ' ^ t ^ -'^ 

• explore science career paths and: possibiliti^ ... 

• discuss integrating a professional careerwith personM' i jlj 

m 



.'At. 



lifestyles ^ c:: t.V 



• nrieet and talk with women sciemfets i . . - - 

• get informatior» about science careers and r^uirementi^ . i >. 



DECEMBER 21, 1977 



• ad day— lunch will be provided at no charge/ ' t>? | 

CUNY GRADUATtSCHOOLMD 
UNIVERSITY CEm-ER ^^<i^'^ 

• 33 West 42nd Street (between 5th and 6tfi Avenues)L\<^ 
New York, New York 10036 . v^' 



PICK UP AN APPLICATION ON CAMPUS 
FROM: - ■ 



-- 



OR SEND US ONE OF THEJ\fTACHEff 
POSTCARDS 



OR WRITE TO: 



rrSMYUFEl 

Center for Advanced Study In Education 
.CUNY Graduate,School & University Centei;'^'' 
33 West 42nd Street , rv^^' 

■ -'New York, New York 10036 

Room.1430JRDOE. '<^^ --b ■ ' 



^.1 



St;.amp 



"IT'S MY LIFE!" * ; 
Center For Advanced Study in Education 
CUNY Graduate School & University Center 
33 West 42nd Street 
NeW' York, NY 10036: 



Rodm 1430 
IHDOE 



Please send, me an application for "IT'S MY LIFE! ^ 
Women in Science Careers Workshop" 

NAM E ■ • • : ■ - . . - 

ADDRESS ' > 




I attend 

:■ (College) :j ' 

T am a / / Freshman, l~I Sophomore 
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olihe-City University of Nbw York 



Centerfor Advanced Study "in Education 
GraduateGenter: 33 West 42 Street New York. N.Y. 10036 



MEMORANDUM ., 



to; Editor-in-Chief 

From: Center for Advanced Study In Education, City UnTversity of 
New York, IRDOE 

Re: Article for incliision in college ne*:^^-. „ i 



: "It's My Life!" Ts not a new soap, 't^^ th'e name of a workshop fofr women ^ 
from all! ijver the New York area who are interested in sclence'careers. If you 
are a freshman or sophomore woman intending to major in engineering or in a 
physical,' behsvipral, or social scTer>t:fe — or.; if you think you might consider 
s'cl6nce as a career -- this may, he for you. You'll get to meet women working in - ^ 
the sciences, discuss your own career pl^ansy'talk abput integrating a career with ,i 
personal iifa, and get some information about different scientific fields. And, -] 
there's time to chi?t over a free lunch with women from other colleges with" , 
interests similar to your own. , ' ' 

> ^^^^^ T^^ will be held on December 21 , 1977 at the CI ty University of ? 

N^ York's Graduate School and University Center in Manhattan,' with joint support * j 
-from -the Center foi^ Advanced Study in Education and the National Science Foundation.^ 
interested? >ou can obtain an application for the workshop from your, campus' j 



representative 



, or by writing, to: 



"IT'S MY LlT^El" ^Or-r^^^n 
Centei: for Advanced Studfy I n Educat io'n 
City iini vers ity . of NeW'Yprk^ 
1, Graduate School and University Center 
',V33 West 42nd Street ' V ■ 

mmm<s^ma^^ r;,sdifyfiteew^:Yoirk^^ ■ 1003,6 - 



/ 



/ 



••■i- ■ • ^^■J;ij[^i!■f^.^l.l■^■■^■ '■■ ■ 
iv..-, ■;;';;i;9^s.fj:!;ii^j: . i^-. 

'''''''Slit? 



\ i 





WarkshopFor 
Women 

**irs My life!'* IS ifo/ a new soap. 
It*s the name: of a workshop for 
women frpm airbver the New York 
area who are mtemted : in science 
careers. If you a^e a freshman or' 
sophomore woman ml/ending to 
major in engineering or in a 
physical, b(?hit.ViOTe!i or social 
science^ — or if you ihink you might 
consider science as^ a career — this 
may be for you. YouMI get lo meet 
women working in the sciences, 
discuss your own. career plans, talk, 
about integrating a career wjth 
persona! life, and get some in- 
formation about different scientific 
fields, there's time to chat 

over a free lunch with women from 
other colleges with miercsts similar 
90 your own. 

The workshop will be he(d on 
December 21, 1977 at the Cii^ 
Univcrisiy of New York's Graduate 
School and University Center in 
Manhattan, with joiiit support 
from the Center for Advanced 
Study in Education and the 
National Science Foundation. 

Interested? You can obtain 9;i 
application for the workshop fror"'. 
your campus representative, Pfof- 
Anita Baskind, Career Library 
Locw 307, or by writing to: "ITS 
MY LIFE!** Center for Advanced 
Study in Education, City 
University of New York, Graduate 
School and University Center, 33 
West 42nd Street, W-£w York, 
New York 10036, Room 1430. 



October 27, 1977 



at:tention 

SaENCE MAJORS 

byErkaSnUth 

Eventually every science m^r must 
ask hers6lf, "Can I reaUy make good 
money jdisecting fetal pigs?" The City 
Unlveraity of New York has an answer. 
The ^ence Career Workshop for Women 
will l>e held December 21 and is free of 
charge. 

/The goal of the workshop is to plot 
'oUt a personal career plan for each 
participant. Most of the workshop is 
iievoted to small activity. Groups' of 15 
participants will focus on long range 
career goals and career alternatives, 
under the leadership of , professional sci- 
^entists. Each participant will have a 
computer print-out of careers reflecting 
her interests or abilities. She will also get 
a personal yalu$ balance ' sheet to .aid 
constructing her Individual career de- 
cision. 

Each woman wiU also receive infor- 
mation on the job market, both in aca- 
demic and non-academic Wence careers* 
The lead^ars'wiD show what kinds of op- 
portunities are available at the different 
life-choice points^ They will zero in on 
promotion, job continuity, advancewients, 
and seniority. Once the career goals have 
been established, the participants will 
determine what educational paths to 
follow. 

Ail women wishing to attend the 
V workshop ^an pick up an application from 
Efiea Suiit h intffL 5*6^. 
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The Graduate School and University Center 

of the City University of New York 

Office of Publications and Community Relations 

Graduate Center: 33 West 42 Street, New York. NlY, 10036 

212/790 '4331 



FOR COMMUNITY CALENDAR 

"IT*S MY LIFE" IS A FREE -DAY-LONG WORKSHOP . FOR WOMEN FRESHMEN AND 
sophomores' MAJORraG IN OR CONSIDERING 'A CAREER IN ENGINEERING OR 
Am PHYSICAI., BEHAVIORAL OR SOCIAL SCIENCE. -- "IT'S MY LIFE" 
WILL BE HELD ON DECEMBER 21, AT THE CITY UNIVERSITY GRADUATE CENTER 
IN MIDTOWN' MANHATTAN. FOR MORE INFORMATION ABOUT THIS FREE 'PROGRAM . 
CALL:. 221-3519 or 221-3517. 



Workshop Application 
"Pie" Exercise . . . 
Life Line Exercise 



APPENDIX B 
EVALUATION INSTRUMENTS 



Workshop Evaluation Rating Form. 
Followup Survey (Participants) . 
Followup Survey (Non-Attendees). 



Bl 
B2 
B3 
B4 
B5 
B8 
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CENTER FOR ADVANCED STUDY IN EDUCATION* 
Graduate ScAool and^^^^ City University of New York 

women' IN SCIENCE WORKSHOP APPLICATION 

"IT'S MY LIFE!" . " : 

DECEMBER* 21,-1977 



,:'■/ 



:NMae: .; " Mailing Address; 



fc:. 



Jl^ i Wheii 4id you (will you) first enter college (indicate month and year)? 
fiZillWha^ college vill you be attending in. the Fall of 1977? 



[3.': As of the Fall 1977, what is (will be) your college status? (Check one from each pair): j; 

full-time student, or ^evening student, or f reshman, or 

^part-time student d ay student ^spphomore * 



^4v How many college credits will you have completed by the end of the Fall 1977 semester?^ 



S'V .Have you declared a college major? 
Ml'. ' ."''N o;'- if no, what do you think it mlgHt be? 

I^r ^Y es; if yes, what is your d^ciar^d Tiiajor?_ ■ - ■ ' ' " ' ' ' • • ^ 

Ivl Below, please estimate the de^t^^ c^f likelihood that you will stay in this major: 
ij^ v ery likely; __somewii^t liV^^ly; not very likely; highly unlikely 

|si iHave'ydu deci^ir^il a. c^dlege minor? ' ■ 

pj:- ; '\. : No^ if ^hat (i^^ you nhink it might be? ■ ^ • ■ ■ ' - .■ - ■•■ ' '■ ■ ■ - ■ " ' ' ' ■ 

Yes; It yo^', what is your declared minor? 



Jir Beiow, please estimate tidw likely it is that you will keep this minor: 

very likely; s omewhat likely; n ot very likely; h ighly unlikely 

'& ^heck the- highest level of education you intend to obtain: 

s ome college, no degree 
I . t wo-year college degree 

■ ■■' Si;^^^ ^^....^^achelor's 'degree ,. ' ' ' . - 

J:|L'-'' ■:■ ■ m aster 's'. degree- ' ■ ' ''^i'fc: 

liiiliS^ ■ ' ■-• other; please specify \-::jn-:^^^ ['■■\Xf'-:''&'^- . ^--^ilii 

|i|ildr;6n\ca^^ years from nowj willit take, you to-achieye .this?^,^___^^ 



- 4 



8/ At^^'t^^^^^ time, do you plan" to continue your schooling, without in terruption,, unti^ 

you complete the highest "degree you intend to get? Jfes; ; _No; if no, describe the 

"timing; and nature of the anticipated interruption(3) : - • ^ 



S. After you Complete all schooling, what career or occupation do you want to have? .'(Try to 
be as specif ic as possible) : ' - ■ ^ ^ ■ ■ ' ' 

. How likely. do you think it is .that you j^ill actually enter this' field: 

very likely; s omewhat likely; ; n ot very likely; ' h ighly unlikely 

10. Please briefly describe when and how you first became interested in science or 
scientific careers: 



11. Do you know anyone who is or was working in a scientific profession? — _No; _ — Yes;^ 
if yes, please indicate who, including that person's sex, as specifically and anonymously 



as possible: 



How has that person influenced your career choice? 



12v Indicate how siipporti^^e each of the following people would be if you enterit^id s^i 
scientific career: Very Somewhat Not 

Supportive . Supportive Neutral Supportive 



Mother 
Father ^ 
Siblings 

Boy Friend(s) or Husband 
School Counselor(s) 
Girl Friend (s) 



:13. What is the name (and city) of the high school you were graduated from?^ 



Iff 

What was your overall averaee? Indicate graduation date: — ; _^:i v /'J 



l-'lij,. Please describe your currfent * (and recent) past hobbies, including clubs or groups (othe 
fjttfan social, religious , ones), that you belong to: ^ j| 



jlS; List' the names ^.5^^ most advanced science courses you completed: 

^i:*;. In high school ; • . . In college (by the end of the Fall 1977 semester):' 



16. List the names of the most -advanced math courses you completed: 



In high school : 



In college' (by the, end of the Fiall 1977 semester) : 



17. What career-oriented activlCleiB have you participated in during the past, year? (Describe, jj 
for example, any workshops, seniin&fS, or cooperative-educat ion assignments.) . ' 



L8i Why are you applying for participation in this workshop? ^ .[J 



t9> What do you hope to gain from this workshop?^ 



Ijjuestions 20 through 26 are optional . Your responses will help in the evaluation, and we. ^ 
jsijure you ' that your answers to these and all questions will be kept strictly confidential. 

■ ■■■■ V ■ ■■ ' ' ■ ■■■■ v ■ ■ ■ '. . r ' : ' ■ • • : 

iO. I What is the year of your birth? 



.1 



?iv What^^ status? ^ Single; M arried;. D ivorced/Separated; ^Engaged | 

22i?^^,To what ethnic group do you belo^^ , 
|"p'. V' \ Black;; V iH iSpanic ; O riental; A merican Indian; JDther 

Ik. How many children do you have? What are, their ages? ' 




'24. Clieck the highest level of education your parents attained: 

\ . '\ Father , Mother 

' some high school, no diploma ' ' ■ • ' ■ 

V;!;*:. high school diploma . ___ 

: , • some college, no degree « ^ ■ ' 

. • V ^ bachelor' s degree " ' 

i ' ; • ' master- s degree ' 

; ■ ___ ' doctoral degree • • ^ 

____ other; specif y ' - 

;25, Does your mother currently work? : Yes; • N o. Did she ever work? Tes; 

;| Describe the type of work your mother does (did) : " ' ' - ' •• L 



SI 



i 



Does your father currently work? Y es;. . N o. Did he. ever work?- Yes; 

Describe the type of- work your; father does (did) ; 



No 



'"MM 

. ,1 



Questions 26-30 are about special requirements you may have related to workshop attendance 
Your responses will help us plan the day for you. . , 



26. Lunch will be served.. Do you have any dietary restrictions either for health or relig 
reasons^ '"N o; ^ Y es; if yes, please describe your /special need^: 



27. Will the absence of child care services prohibit you from attending the workshop? . 

No; Yes; if yes, indicate what type of services would ,be required, including ' 
number and age of children: '■ ■■ . ' ■ ' ■ ' . ' ■ 

■ ■ • ■ ^■ ■■■v- ■ ■ M 

28. Do you have a physical handicap requiring special arrangements? __^No; __Yes; if ye 

! please describe your special need: ■ ^ , ;. ' ' _ . ■ . | 



29. Remember-that the workshop will be held on Wednesday, December 21, 1977 and will take^ 
; the entire day. Do. you require special permission to' be excused from classes? | 

r i';' ,\ No; . • __Jes;- __Not Sure !| 



* 



30V Please indicate how or from whom you heard about this workshop: : 



VThis activity is designed to start you 'thinking about your life, and the various parts that i 
can compriise it. We are asking you to do this exercise as the first step in career planning; 

; Below are three circles. Pretend that each circle represents YOUR LIFE at different ages. ' i 
iliLife has many parts: education, career, family, .and other things.' We would like you to 

i ^divide^ach. circle like pf^eces of a pie, showing how important education, career, family, O^ii 

ii.and Qth6r things are. In dividing the circle, the bigger the piece the more important i 
that part i6 to you;, the smaller the piece the less important . Label each piece to explaini; 

.what: it represents. Be sure to consider other things that are important to you, and label ^ 

;. ■ them.." " .' 



The first circle represents YOUR LIFE at the' 
PRESENT TIME. Divide the pie to* show how iiti- 
portant EDUCATION , CAREER , FAMILY, AND OTHER 
THINGS ARE TO YOU NOW. Remember to label all 
the pieces. 




NOW VISUALIZE THE FUTURE TEN YEARS FROM NOW. 
This circle represents YOUR LIFE IN 10 YEARs". 
Divide the pie into pieces ~ the bigger the 
piece, the more important — and LABEL all 
the pieces. 



PRETEND; IT IS 20 YEARS FROM NOW. Consider how 
old you will be, and divide the circle to show 
how important you think EDUCATION , CAREER , 
FAMILY, AND OTHER THINGS WILL BE TO YOU. Be 
sure to label all the parts. 




•When you finish; detach the yellow copy wliich we will collect to use as one way of assess 
:; the Workshop. - . I 



ill 



|1b diVlillng th|e piesiyoii cbnsidered only' one factor. — the relative importance of the pieces; Investigating thie. 
Iroportance bt different aspects, of our life is a necessary, beginning step in understanding our , personal VALUES; ' , 
:;;Soine. people consider values one of the most crucial parts of career and life planning: • if you understand or can 
Jiclarify your, values — through examining them — you can set your own goals and plan the steps you' need to take ^ to ■ 
ijittaia^^tiieni. •• ' ,.■ ■.. :, 

^to" exercise is designed" to highlight areas or points in life when values' could conflict, resulting in difficult 
•vcholces; tliat might be anticipated by better planning and clearer understanding of your , own intentions and values. 

jTh.ere are five time lines presented below, with ages marked off in five-year periods from ages 5 to, 70i (Each dot 
; in toeen: represents one year.)' We are aslcing you to circle ages at which you intend certain: things to happen and • . 
i'v'the ages' at which .certain things already happened. After you do. this' for each time line, draw a. line down the page 
;^atilyour::pr(e8ent age. 

5 1 1,.. « 10. . . t . 15 . « « « 20". , , , 25 . . . . 30 .... 35 . t . . 40 . ... 45 ... « 50 , . » . 55 . , . . 60 . . > . 65 . v . > 70 >. 

• L ; Circle every age yiij^ think you will be (or have been) in school.^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^ 

5. , , '» 10. . « « 15. . . « 20 . . . . . 25 . . . . 30 . . . . 35 . ..; . 40. .i. ■ 45 . . . . 50i, . . . 55. . . . 60 . « . ■ 65 1 1 ..«'70 
• ; Circle .every age you think you will be working in your chosw^^ , ' - 

5^ . . : 10. . 15 20. . . . 25 . . . . 30 . . . . 35. > . . 40. . . ...45 . . . . 50. ^ . 55. . . .I6Q. . . . 65 . > : .. 70 • ; ■ 

. ■ ' ' ' ■ ■ . ' '' '(■ V ■ ,•■ ' . - 

Circle every age you think you wlll work (or have worked) at jobs other than your chosen carper (e.g., 

V for financial reasons, or experience). ^ ' | 

Circle the age you think you will be (or, were) married. ' If you intend not to marry do not circle an age, ■ ; ; 
If you have been married more than once, circle your age at each marriage. J 

5 « . . 10 . t . . 15 . . . . '20 . . . . 25 ... . 30 .... 35 ... . 40 . . . . 45 . , ... 50. ... .. 55 . . . 60 . ... 65'. , . , 70 

Circle the: age atVwhich you think you: would like to have (or have had) c^^^^^ the • , ■ 

■ biith of your first child, your age for the second child,, and so on. If you intiend not; to have children, ■ . i, 

'■■-I': '■ , 'do ■hot: circle; :any1ag^ ' '.'I- ' '^^/'-''.r r'.:^^ 

|ihr ■■c^'":oBplete;,this.iexercise, detach the yellow copy for us to collect > to help assess the Workshop,: *V:;ri:v v ■ ^: . 



lov^:^that^^ the 4ay Is over, we need to know licw you felt about the various things we did so 
Sliativey and others can plan and Improvia future Workshops. 

?k(ease answer all questions honestly. Your Individual responses will be anonymous, used only 
:dFe^ Your "code number" appears on this form so' that we can keep * 

:rack'io£ w^ participants completed an evaluation for us. Thank you. ; / 

li*. We want to know how useful you f oxxnd each different Workshop session. Circ3.e the number — 
1^ ,1; 2» or 3~that best describes, your r^^ to each of the sessions. (We have included 

feiatilirief ■• descrl^^^ , . •.- '^■■i^-v-'.S 

Session I (the morning, when all scientists described their life and work) • . 1 2 3' 

/Session Ila (the first preassigned information session after lunch) . • . . .1 2 3 

iipi Session lib (the second preassigned inforioation session after lunch) . . . • • 1 2. 3 

iv' Session III (the open-choice session); Check each you attended and rate Its usefulness: 

| l "Ask 'the Computer" (Ms. Gross) . . .... . . < - • • • 1/2 3; 

t , "It*s not^what you take, but when and how you tsfe i^'^ (Prof , Adesman) .12 3 

^\{ Career Choice, "Select, Don't Settle" (Prof , '^Sm^'^^ ^•"i^^} . . . • • ... .1 2 3 

' Corporate Needs and Science Talent (Ms.. Odorn) , . , • . . . . • • • • 1 2 3 

Continued Conversations with Scientists . . . . • . . 1 2» 3 



Sessibn IV (wrap-up i this session) . . . . ^ . . • • • .... .1 r 2 . 3 



2; #Before today > what was, or what did ydu think might l>e: 



^your. college maj or 



i your college minor ?^ 



3. 



your career goal when your finished all schooling ?_ 



As a result of today's Workshop activities, did you change your mind about , or d ecide .on :i 

your college major? No: Yes: ; if yes, what will it now be? 

I your college minor? No: Yes:_ ; if yes, what will it now be? 

\ your career goal? No: Yes: ; if yes, what will it' now be? 



p Are you more sure or less sure of your career plans as a result of today/ s Workshop? 
I am more sure: I am less sure:_ I am neither more nor less sure: 



5^1; *Check to Indicate the Mghesti ac^^ you thought you would obtain before today, . ; 

1 and what you think ^the highest level might be as a result of what you did and heard today. 




1 1 



Two-year college i degree 



. BEFORE \ Four-year Bachelor's degree ^ t AS A RESULt! OF b 

is TODAY • I ^ Master's degree J TODAY'S ACTIVITIES 

wchodk^one) r Prolessional degree <. - (check one) : 

CChectc one; j Post-doctorate Training j 

Q ' ''. ; . ' ^ '_ Other (Explain) :__ yj. 




Circle a number that beat describes hov helpful the Workshop was to ybu In each of 
^[pfpllovlng ways: A 

E'v;;;,-- * ■ " , . ' - • . 4/' 

y^^Acmilrlng more Inform about : scientific car ejerCs) you were Interested In . 1 

V'■r^ 'f^^ ■: .. .•• ■ 

t^Steaoctilng about careeris or^ occupations that you had iiiot considered bef ore . . . 1 

\, r H,' ' v^^^^^i'.*' H • ' v'f^v' . V." , . ■ ■ 

ijiiv;^ Meeting and ^talking ; vlth women scientists . ^ . • • • • • • • • • • • • -1 

fcConslderlng^different ways t^^^^ life . . . . . l 

Learning about, what soma scientists actually do on the job • • • « . ^ • • .1 

; Learning about the tralxilng necessary for , some, careers In science . • . . .1 

i'iLearnlng about your . • t ^ . .1 

Encouraging you t^ ^ « • • • • • ^ .1 

M-Mee ting other college students with interests and concerns similar to yours . 1 

i|^|Motlvatlng you to expaSft^ your career horizons . . • . :^ • . . . . . . . . ; ^ . 1 

\*y' ./ ^ . • ' " vv* ^ ' . ' -■ . ' ■ . , ' ' ■ 

1= iBrlefly; describe what you; liked best about the Wdrlcishop, and Indicate why: 

: . ■ ■/ • : 

Briefly describe what you liked least about the Workshop, and indicate "why : 

(■ ■ . . / ■ ■ . ■ : - :.■ 

,'^! I ■■ 1 . ■ ■ ' 




2 3ij'fe^ 

2:'.- .3*4 

■ ■•."•")>v« 

2 -^.i-Si 



1 . 



-■1 



; Overall, how worthwhile would you rate the Workshop? (Please check One and explain why;)' 



\ Very worthwhdLLe: ^ 

.Why?_^ 



Somewhat worthwhile: 



Not very worthwhile: 



). If you. would like, use the remainder of the page for general reactions, comments, and/or 
ii suggestions for similar workshopsin the future. 



erIc 




iiy^^/lf '^^^^^ i ;• r ; " ' ci^ter for ■'Ad^ 
iipllliiiiiii?^ -.M?-^ :-Graduat:e^- Scho 



Advanced Study liii^iEducatlbn 
Graduate School and University Center 
City University of New York 



IT^S Mr LIFE! , Women In Science Workshop; Followup Survey 
Seact September, wllf .you attend the same college that you are presently attending? 

ad 




Why? 



irH^Yigsi^^ '■same' college.':- nib;:;.- ;::.-^:.ft: 'ft' 

l^^(*3«Ko; I will attend another college. Which? 

pjSnlJ 'Ho; r will not attend any college. Why? [ - '—^11 

^tft I) -'i ' ^ ' ' I' 1 

IS'id you change 7our major or field of study Between last September (1977) and this June (1978) tj 



Ho. What is, your major? [ 

Ill i Tes; I changed' from a major in 
' ft Why did you change? 



to a major in 



P^Do you intend: to change your major ! f ield of study next year? 
k r I No 1 Yes; I intend to change my major to 



iWcheck the highest level of education you intend to obtain: 

3 Some college; no degree < I I Ph.D. (doctorate) degree 

i] Two-year^ college degree I i " I Professional degree (e.g., M.D., D.D.S.,ftLL.D.) 

Bachelot^'s degree ' Other; specify; . 

jin Master ^s degree 



MB 



Between last September (1977) and' this June (1978), did you chaiige ^rour mind about how , • 



^^,^;etwe€ai^|lM , ^ _ 

Snnitij education you intend to obtain? 

10 No . ' . i' , 

FTI'Tes; I intend to get more education. Why?_^ 



Yes;* I intend to get less education. Why?_ 



pJ\Vii.j.'}.-.; 



if )Bksed on your current plans , how many years from now. will it take you to complete all :| 

Ki^^ .V'tftrSl'-Zi;-;' '.'.^ V' Vr';:'' '^F:'^^ v'ftft^^v::^'^ : \ /■ Ifi'^ 



^It th'e'present time, do you plan to continue your schooling without Interruption until you^' 
' complete the highest degree you want? " ' ; ^ ^ 

j fin Yes I 1 No. Describe the nature of the Interruptions and when they might, occur: ; ; ^ 



^jfiiSli^ioTOlitliaiiic^ 

Wf"^4^ ;;-;'|:"-' :;;:v:;-i:ft, ASr i ftj^-' ^'^^'i: ''^^ '^'M 
i^^^v. ;i/'k*' ^ ..;i-J- ;-;ii'^vft'' ' ^ k''^'''>:''' 



Jl 1 


>rii'ftii 


ssiiiiii' 


t 






' , * 'V* 1 '1 





-B6- 



^' ■ 'I'.. . . - . • ■ , • • ^ ".'l^jl 

'9. Has your career goal changed during this year (between September 1977 and- June .1978) ?, -J 



||iappi:;v^ 

\ I Yea; it changed from 



to 



1 



• Wiat was the change due to?^ 



; 10. In January or February (whenever the Spring semester begins in your coUege) did you^4 
| y . register for ^ credit or non-credit courses that you had not coiisidered taking | 

^ . I I No . I 1 Yes; list the course , or courses :^ — 



,.ll. 



Below is a list of people, books .and oth^ activities that are used in pW educa| 
tio^rcareer, and p^sonal futures. For each item on the list check "YES" if you hav 
done it on your ovm since JANUARY 1978 , Check ^^NO" if you have not done it between 
January and May , or if it was assigned, by a piqofessor. - h 



SINCE JANUARY, HAVE YOU 



Read college and/or graduate school catalogs 



Read literature about science or about scientists 



Read accounts of professional women's careers 
Read biographies of scientists 



Rfead^ biographies of women 



Readt about employment in iscientif i c careers 
Read prof essional sclent if ic A o\imals 



Risad? the i classified want ads for scientists 



Joined ia science-related club 



Tried to get -a part-time 1ob in your f ield of Interest. 



Xrled to get a summer Aoh in your field of .interest 



Joined a prof essionar assodatloa as a s ttident member 



Attended a scientific convention or meeting 



Increased the numbfer of math courses you will enroll in 



Increased the number of science courses you will enroll In 



.Talked to vour yfcollege career counselor o r placement advisor 



Talked to science department chairneople or science professors 



Talked to yo<ir faculty advisor 



Talked with" your college's f-fT^ane-tal aid advisor 



Talked to' college admissions people 



Talked r;o professionals In your 



field of Interest 



Told people- about the IT'S MT LI FE! Workshop 



YES 



NO 



3 




12, Uhat do you plan to do this summer' 



13. iliooklng back at the Workshop, what, -in your opinion, was the most valuable and leastj 
' Valuable thing you got out of it? " " < . • 1/ j, 
Moat '.Valuable: : : ■ ' ''''^ 



^ ' Least. Valuable: 



ia4." in' general. Uknce the time .the Workshop took place, has )rour opinion about, its value 



Siiill 
ill 



:|y clianlged?',,; 

'-rP'fe^- l^/Yesi please explain: 



J.iiClf the Workshop were to "be off ered" again, would you want to attend?. | | No 1 I Yes 



jWbuld yoii recotmaend it to a friend? | | No 1 I Yes 



i we want you to judge for us whettier you believe the^^l^ have directly influenced; ^ 



Your major field of interest 



The elect ives you are,^ or will take 



/What ' you do in your leisure time 



The^way you feel about yourself 



iThe way you feel about careers in science 



The way you feel about women in science 



Your career goal 



Your educational plans 



Your view of your oxm future 



TES 



NO 



Please explain ; any ''YES" responses 



Mm 



m 



At thfi Workshop you received a packet of written materialsv Tor each ;it^ on the list 
below, please indicate your reaction to these Ipateriai^ 





Haven't 
read it yet 


It was 
riot helpful 


it was some- 
what helpful 


It was 
very helpful^ 


;the "autobiographies" of 
scientists 










the "typical days" in the 
life of scientists 










facts about working 










the 7 sets of descriptions 
.about science fields - 










■the Guide to ^ Self -Directed 
Cateer Planning 










suggested books to read 













m 



If you would like us to write a letter to a prof essor, department chairperson, or somedtie| 
else describing your participation in Che IT'S MY LIFE! Workshop, please give us the ,-;:| 
persdn's name, title, and address: - ^ , -'i, 



''^^ ** ' Center for Advanced Study in Education "7 j;, 

.■';;iij.r, / Graduate School and University Center r 

|||||||^'^: ;:\ City;,,University.>f iNew:Tork:; ■-/■■/■X J ^''■■^Si 

' I ~ . IT'S My LIFE! Women In Science Workshop; Follovup Survey 



iNekt^ September, will you attend the same college that you are presently attending 
I I Yes, I will attend the same college. 

Fn No; I will attend another college. Which? j;; ; Why? 

I k | No; I will not attend any college. Why?_ ^ 



9 . 



^ijja%6u change your major or field of study between last September (1977) and this June* (1978)| 
I I No".. What is your major? - . " I 

i^jj^ijes; I changed from a major in. . ?° "^jor in .- ■ ■ : ■ ^ .- ^ 

. ■ Why • did ■ you change ?. ■ ■ ■ . • . - • - — ■ ■ ^ ^ ^ ■ ■■■■■■ ■■ ■ ■ ■.: ^/ • 

Do you intend to .change your. major field of study next year?, ^ ' 
r^ iNo I . I Yes; I intend to change my major to^ ^ ] : 



iCheck'the highest level of education you intend 'to obtain: 
r~1 Some college; no degree I I Ph.D. (doctorate) i degree 

[^J^ Two-year college degree " | , \ Professional degree (e. g. , M.D. , D.D. S. , LL.D. ) 
Bachelor's degree Othpr; specify ; ' 

llglllkaster's d.^gree^:-.' j-j.'- ^ ^ 

f Between last September (1977) and this June (1978) , did you change: your mind a 
Imuch education you Intend to obtain? 

fvlNo \ 

I I Yes; I lnt^,nd to get more education, 
i i L Yes; I intend to get less education. 



Why? 



Why?__ 



Based on your- current plans how^ many years .from now will it take yo'u to complete all ^ 
schooling? ^ 

l^:^ . ■ -• (; : , ;■,;•;::;.: .! I " . . -Vtd 

y'l'-' v,' ^ ■ ■ ■ : ■' • ■ : ■, ■■. ■ V ' ■ ' ■ '^^ i : " 

/kt the present time, dp ynti ' plan continue vour schooling without int erruption until jqn^ 
^icomplete the highest degree you want? i •* \ ,[ 

I I Yes I 1 No.. Describe the natuore of the interruptions and when they might occur :^ ^ 



•gJ'lHas your career goal changed during this year (between September 1977 and June 1978)? ; 
i\ • I I Yes; it changed from j i to 



What was the change due to 



: id. In January or February (whenever the Spring semester begins in your college) did you 
register' for.anj; credit or non-credit courses that you had not considered talcing 
previously? , ^ 
I '] No I 1 Yes; list the course or courses:* ] 



'A 



mm 



11. 



Below Is a list of. people, books, and other activities that are used In planning educa-| 
tlonal, career, and personal futures. For each Item on the list check "YES" If you have 
done It on your own since JANUARY 1978 . Check "NO" If' you have not done It between ; 
January and Ma^., or If it was assigned by a professor. • 1 ' 



aiCE JANUARY, HAVE YOU 


YES 




Read college and/or jpraduate school catalogs : 






Read literature aboiit science or about scientists 






Read accounts of professional women ^s careers 






Read biographies of scientists 






Read biographies! of women . ^ — ' " - • ' 




■ - ij> 


Read about employment in scientific careers 






Read professional scientific journals 




_ — 


Read i the classified want ads for scientists 




' 4 


JodLned- a Science-related club , " ' 






Tried to get, a part-time lob in your >fiel^ of interest 






Tried to .get a summer job, in your field of i^^ ^ — . 






Joined a prof essional association as a student member ^ _ 






Atliended a scientific convention or meeting ^_ — _ 






Increased the number of math courses you will enroll in | 






Increased the mmiber of - science courses you will enroll in , ^ 






Talked to your college career counselor or placement advisor 






Talked to science .department chairpeople or science professors 






Talked to your faculty advisor . - - ^ 




— — J 


talked with your\ college^ s financial aid advisor > _ 






Ta:lked to college admissions people 


[ 




Talked to professionals in your field of interest 

Heard about the IT'S MY LIFE! Workshop from women who attended 




1 Si 



12 J What do you plan to do this summer?_ 



11 



113. Please tell us why you' were unable to attend the IT!S MY LIFE! Workshop. Be as open as' 
; ' possible,' since your reasons will help us and others plan better for the , future. i | 



li''a4. 'if^iyoJVsh. 'use. the back of thls'page to describe any general reactions or | make' any 

iilSS^iliiilpslionili^^ 



APPENDIX C 
•SELECTED EXERCISES FOR rARTICIPATlTS 



Activity I-#3 It's Their Life . . . 
: Activity 11-^1 A Typical Day With A^ 



Activity II -#2 Selected SKILLS, APTITUDES, and ABILITIES 
• for a career as ' , . * • • 



CI - 
C2 

C3, 



ERIC 



mvii: 

hmmm:mm 



AiTYPiqAL DAY WITH A 



IP" 



(Name of sclence/scleatist) 



QUICKLY READ THROUGH THE CATEGORIES LISTED BELOW 



JfJfi^V:' ...... 



';;C ; , ,No lob In science, or in other fields for that matter, consists of only one actiyltSr ;,| 
(nor does it ever make use. of only one type of skill or aptitude). This worksheet;| 
^%tf;'de8igned for your own use ^- to hfeip you abstract the various components of. a Job while-;:| 
Kilstenlhg -to: people de work. This may help you better match the demands ;9f^-^| 

iiiiSlfcarier'*^ 'own interests'; arid" abilities.. ' - ;" o-'^-l^vl^pSSi^ 

you can check each task or activity you hear discussed, and as many ;tlmes4 
V'l'iS'itrisrimentioned. If you start at the left and check towards the right you willi have ;i 
K'i 'late: --V^ thermometer — of the relative importance of an activity in a particular job, r .| 
ffelhe^numliter of s cal^ jrpu xheck, also provides an indication bf the diversity of activities, j 
i|;|tid|condltionk.'C^ H-' t ^^irSvbfea 



^^ffllACMINGi (formal and informal) i 
ISnJPERVISING (giving directions or instructions) I, ,1 I 



ilbviSING (counseling, prescribing) 
IHBKING WITH M (working as a team 



CTTT 



rrr 



rrn- 



cxn: 



iijisjy) (professional journals, reports) 
iPlAira next day; for the future) j. I I 

^WRITING (tiechnical reports, proposals for 

lillprdj^ 

IpiffHISTRATIVE 

liillr^^NG'' Tbois,:: ^ 

IIWciiMing, Vf ceding, vif ixing)" 

ililiifW- :- ---^^'.-:^^^^ : - ; , . .. . 

'j'bdLLECTING DATA FROM'COR EXPERIMENTING WITH) 



rrr 



crzc 



cm 



- CXIC 



IliiANIliitS, /PEOPLE;: 

^ilcOLLECTING DATA" USING INSTRUMENTS , MACHINES 
;#?AMALYZING DATA OR RESULTS (checking, interpreting)|_j__i. 
if ;,W0BKiNG.WI1» NUMBERS, STATISTICS (calculating) 
TORMULATING new IDEAS 



rrr 



i 



r-r-r 



iwrakraG|;wrrH. computers ■ 
llwoikiMME^ pressure 



rrr 



CJ=L 



SSINFUIENCING;, POLICY 
ipjORKING lX)NG,i HOURSN (mpr than 7-8 hours a day; 
SwRKlilG iEAklC^ MORNI^^ ;LATE *HOURS - 



rrr 



rrr 



rrr 



t 1 1 ' ' 1 ' 1 i 



Sills' 



» ■ ' I ' I I, ' ' 



« I » ' I I t I » 



I » I « » I ' I — L 



! ' ■ ' ' ' ' I ' 



« ' ■ ' I ' I « I 



' ' I ' I I I. I I 



I I ' ■ ■ ' ' ' ' 



» i » ! » I » 1 1. 



t I t I I I I I i 



I I I I- I I I I I 



» I I I I I i I I 



1 I I I » ■ ' ' I 



« I I 1 I I I I » 



» I I t 1 I I I 1 



'» I I I I I I I ' 



I I I I I J— L 



FRirclMci» 'plant, 



ItiiyRSlNdsVlbRK (for the , next . day; for the future) UJZX 

»fi4Hrt f," ■ ',".,,1 • • 



|i5,WRITING (technical reports, propoaala for 

|>,;-t":,RtoJecta) v- , 

, ADMINISTRATIVE PAPERWORK . (forma, budgeta) 

MAINTAINING TOOLS, INSTRUMENTS, AIJIMALS 
L, '(cleaning, feeding, fixing) 

COLLECTING DATA FROM (OR EXPERIMENTING WITH) 
' ANIMALS, PEOPLE 



rrr 



nrr 



rTT 



J. COLLECTING DATA USING INSTRUMENTS, MACHINES 
ril^YZING DATA OR RESULTS (Checking, tnterpreting)LJ__i 

^' WORKING WITH NUMBERS, STATISTICS (calculating) 

iffORMULATING NEW. IDEAS 
! WORKING WITH COMPUTERS 

ifawOTKING UNDER PRESSURE 



CEIt 



1 INFLUENCING POLICY 

'5^i?1W0RKING LONG HOURS (more than 7-8 hours a day) 
! WORKING EARLY MORNINGS, WEEKENDS, LATE HOURS 



ni 



WORKING IN VARIED SETTINGS (lab's, offices, plant, 

lieid) CXII 



USING KNOWLEDGE OF MANY SCIENCES 
ilWORK^NG ON MORE THAN ONE PROJECT 
SOLVING PROBLEMS (on a daily basis) 



i=r=E 



rrr 



nrr 



rrr 



J I L 



I ' ■ ' ■ ' ' 



1 * r ."[-^ll' 



' I ' I ' ' ' 



I I I I l-p-T 



' ' ■ ' I ' 1 



''I'll ^ 



i i I I I T-T 



I I I I I "FH" 



» I I I I »~r 



I » ' » I I I 



I I I M ]=T 



I i I I t — n-T 



I i ' » I T-r 



I I I I I I I 



I I ! ! I I ! 



« I ' I 1 1 ' 



I I I i I J— L 



I ' ' I I 1 » 

I I I I I i I. 
' I ' ' ' 1 ' 



n^SMRiLIFEl 



■ fhifliforksheet lU'designed foryour ; bwtiiy e;^^ leel'f ree: to: use it> for notes^to ■ r 



to 



S%intended#^^^^ 
^&ter ontthe^iy^M acM^ 

iep'iniaind^t^^ ' 



Lucille C. 



CONSIDER... 



iS'How did'sii^^^ her interest in a science career? 

0, At,.what: fegeinjier ; life did she begin to consider a science career? 

!fr Mhit- weri' tlie factors; that Influenced her choice? ■ - 

^ Dld jlieicharige 'lier career gcials as she progressed? Froi what to what? 

t|'Were;tliere:interruptlons ln;her pursuit of her goals?. 

ly Gan yqii describe the reason for or the nature of the interruptions? 

i In ypur; opinion, were the interruptions: beneficial? 

JV:At what ^stages. in her life did. InterruptionM 

r,:;. Dld'she have any "control" over thelr' tiiing or duration? 

U 'What were' the subject areas >or things she was', good at? 

if Are'these the, same as the subjects or things she was interested in? 

how'iaiiy years/did she go to school? v 
■i;•^Dd you'SehjC' that: she likes her work? 
i| ' Which aspects .of, her work. does she seeiii to like? ' ■ 
S|whlch aspects :of;lier :w()rk seem to provide; less I satisfaction to her? 
Iriwiiat people' iir factors' provided her support and: encouragement? \ 
filiflio or what «|re the disruptive or:negative: influences? ' - 
,ii|ls she beeri:a{le'to^cope:with,being a,scientist and a woman? 

Mt'ido |qu find lost' attractive about her career and life? 
^|i|i|;|oi-ypu-M 

I|?g|^||ijiie|)ur8df: aa^ of these'; scientists? ■^:'; ^ ^ 



D.P.M;R. , 
Physician 



Marta; ■ 
Kindya,: 

Engineer 



Julie: 



Coiputer 
Scientist' 



Enviroiient' 



:', ':Jean::-; 
iEyniker,: 



: Judith E.:;;: 

Sutherland^ 
:^'Ph.Df;: 
iPolyier 
al Sclentisll Scientist 



Psychologist 



,::Ethelii.: 
^Tobach,v: 
:::Ph.Dii''i 



Betty 
merbai 

Ph.DV 
.onedicj 
Scientist 



>i?,a(i:;l(;h,r;'\;CC;;i¥j;_ 



.'•'This worksheet Is designed for your By sti»"lattng your thinking about ,, -,, |,: ,|J 

icientlflc (and other) careers In 'relation to ti^^ ytic^lar skills, aptitudes, and abilitles;|| 
■needed, It is Intended to help you assess ovn abil^^^^^s as they may relate to your.. »^ 

choice - of "career . 



41 



--'Ybu'have jiist completed discussing taS^s and actlvi^i^^ in a scientist's typical day at' 
work. ' The next -step Is to identify the JiSiStl^ skilii to begin to'^conslder their , 
importance. Complete this worksheet at *"^J^^l^e(^^ir5ay have to finish on 'your own), -by, . 
checking the -boxes 'that most closely describe the impof*^^"" of the skills listed at ,the , , f ^ 
' - - - .^ r .t:j_ _ /,.jn. i-ac .-♦••»«•»..,. TT An — — „^ estimate of '.tasksi^j' 



left below,, 
and activities 



uiioi. uivy^- • — '-">jcj.y u"'- r ~ne iinp'-" J - — „ 

(To complete: this on your f.^^et to Activity ~ your es 

s, the scienLlst's ''Typical ^ ^atrat J^ve* and^her own ratings.) 



SELECTED SKILLS, APTITUDES i ABILITIES 



WRITTEN COMMUNICATION (ability to write 
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HOW IMPORTANTf 



Quite 



A Little 



Not At Alloi- 



